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A LADY CONTEMPORARY OF QUEEN 
KATHARINE OF VALOIS. 

The re-interment of the remains of Queen 
Katharine of Valois recalls to my mind an in- 
teresting hour which I spent with a second cousin 
of her husband’s, a Jady exactly contemporary with 
the queen herself, on March 5, 1875, an account 
of which may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

While the restoration of the choir of Tewkes- 
bury was being carried on, it was considered by 
the committee that the opportunity ought to be 
used for the purpose of gaining further information, 
if there was any to be gained, respecting the great 
families of De Clare and De Spencer, who repre- 
sented the founder, and whose bodies had been 
buried there for many generations. Several dis- 
coveries were made, and not the least important 
among them was that of the body of Isabel, great- 
granddaughter of Edward ITI., and second wife of 
the great Earl of Warwick and Albemarle, who 
succeeded the Duke of Bedford as Regent of 
France, and who is commemorated by the well- 
known brazen effigy in the Beauchamp Chapel at 
Warwick. 


This lady was the daughter and only child of 
Thomas Despencer, thirteenth Earl of Gloucester, 
who was put to death at Bristol six months 


before her birth, which took place on July 26, 
1400, and of Constance, the daughter of Edmund 
of Langley, fourth son of Edward III. At eleven 


years of age she was married to Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Abergavenny and Worcester, and 
four years afterwards bore him a daughter at 
Hanley Castle, the Lady Elizabeth Beauchamp, 
from whom the families of Abergavenny and 
Despencer are descended. The Earl of Aber- 
gavenny was killed at the siege of Meaux, on 
March 18, 1421, and was buried between the 
pier of the tower and the first pillar of the arcade 
on the north side of Tewkesbury choir, a beautiful 
chantry, which is the original model of the still 
more beautiful Beauchamp chantry at Warwick, 
being erected by his widow over his grave. 

Two years and a half afterwards, on Nov. 26, 
1423, the Lady Isabel was married to her late 
husband’s cousin, who was also named Richard 
Beauchamp, and was the fifth Earl of Warwick. 
The British Museum possesses a very beautiful 
pictorial life of this earl, drawn in sepia by Rous, 
one of his chaplains, the forty-six quarto-sized 
drawings illustrating his career from his birth to 
his burial. His attendance at. the marriage of 
Henry V. gives occasion to a fine drawing of that 
ceremony, in which it is not too much to suppose 
we find a contemporary portrait of Katharine of 
Valois as she appeared on the most interesting day 
of her life. Lord Warwick died at Rouen Castle 
on April 30, 1439, and his body was brought 
home to England by his widow and their son 
Henry, afterwards Duke of Warwick and King of 
the Isles of Wight, Guernsey, and Jersey. The 
sorrowing lady could travel no further than London, 
and went to be nursed by the loving hands of the 
sisters minoresses of St. Clare, whose house stood 
in the Minories, near the Tower. Here Henry VI. 
went to visit her, and after acceding to some 
parting request which she made respecting her son 
and Tewkesbury Abbey, the good king took his 
leave of her with the words, “ May God, whom 
you worship with an upright heart, grant thee thy 
heart’s desire and fulfil all thy mind.” 

The Countess of Warwick died on St. John the 
Evangelist’s day, December 27, 1439, and there is 
a pen-and-ink drawing of her as she lay upon her 
deathbed, and in the act of delivering her will to 
the Abbot of Tewkesbury, in a MS. volume in the 
possession of Sir Charles Isham. On January 
13, 1440, she was buried with much state in the 
choir of Tewkesbury Abbey, an inscription around 
the top of the Abergavenny chantry stating that 
her grave was “i. choro i. dextra patris sui,” her 
father’s grave being elsewhere recorded as being 
“ under the lamp which burned before the Blessed 
Sacrament.” The will handed to the abbot gave 
minute directions respecting her monument, which 
is said to have been “a very handsome marble 
tomb, exquisitely carved.” Her orders were 
“that her statue should be made all nakyd with 
her hair cast backward, according to the design 
and modell that one Thomas Parchalion had tor 
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that purpose, and Mary Magdalen laying her 
hands acrosse, with 8. John the Evangelist on the 
right side, and on the left S. Anthony ; and at her 
feet a Scocheon impaling her arms with those of 
her late husband,* supported by two Gryphons ; 
but on the side thereof the statues of poor men 
and women in their poor array, with their beads 
in their hands” (Dugdale’s Warwick., p. 330, ed. 
1656, from a copy “ ex dono Authoris”). 

The monument has entirely disappeared ; but, 
guided by the inscription on the chantry, I searched 
for the grave on the south side of the choir, a little 
to the right of the spot under the key-stone of the 
groining of the easternmost bay. e soon came 
upon a large stone, the top surface of which had 
remains of ancient mortar upon it, and which, 
being on the old level of the floor, was no doubt 
the base of the monument. On the under side of 
this stone was inscribed a Jong cross in shallow 
lines, together with, here and there, intersecting 
circles, that looked like sketches of designs for 
tracery, such as I once found, in a more finished 
stage, on the under side of stall desks at Over, in 
Cambridgeshire. Across the upper limb of the 
cross there was deeply cut, in black-letter of 
fifteenth century date, the inscription, “ Mercy 
Lord Jhu.” Beneath this slab there was a grave 
of very fine masonry, 7 ft. Ohin. long, 2 ft. 5in. 
wide, and 3 ft. deep. At the bottom lay the body 
of Lady Warwick, wrapped in a close shroud of 
linen, which had become of a rich brown colour, 
tinged either by age or by the spices used in 
embalmment. The left arm and hand protruded 
through the shroud, and indicated that nothing 
but bones remained within, at least in that part of 
the body. The rest of the body was perfectly 
enclosed in its envelope, but a small opening 
occurred above the forehead, and through this was 
seen a mass of auburn hair in its natural con- 
dition, but perhaps coloured, like the shroud, by 
the embalming spices. Around the body lay the 
fragments of a wooden coffin, which had been 
covered, on the outside as well as the inside, with 
a damasked purple silk, of Oriental fabric, such as 
that which was often used for lining the leather 
flaps covering episcopal seals. The body measured 
5 ft. 8in., but as the feet lay straight this was 
more than the natural height of the living person. 

When these facts had been observed, a tile was 
placed in the grave with the inscription, “ This 
grave was opened during the restoration of 1875, 
and, after having been inspected, was reverently 
closed and restored to its original condition,” the 
inscription being signed by the chairman of the 
restoration committee and myself. The covering 
slab was then replaced, and now lies (as do the 


* Dugdale gives an engraving of the countess kneelin 
at a prayer-desk, and clad in a mantle with her own an 
her husband’s arms upon it, from the east window of the 
Lady Chapel, Warwick. 


other graves which were discovered) under a thick 
stratum of concrete, on which the new floor will 
be laid. 

The Earl of Warwick was a friend and com- 

nion of both Henry V. and Henry VI., and the 
litter heaped titles and honours of every kind 
upon the young Duke of Warwick his son, who 
died, at the early age of twenty-one, at Hanley 
Castle, and was buried at Tewkesbury. It is not 
too much to conjecture that Lady Warwick was 
also a friend of Queen Katharine, and it is 
curious coincidence that, both being born in the 
same year and dying in the same year, their 
respective relics should have come to light almost 
at the same time. J. H. Buvyr. 

Beverston Rectory. 


EARLY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPEARE, 


In one of the elegies addressed by Milton to 
Charles Deodate there are some lines which purport 
to describe certain dramas witnessed by the young 
poet during a visit to town in 1626. Two of the 
tragedies are thus particularized :— 

“ Puer infelix indelibata reliquit 

Gaudia, et abrupto flendus amore cadit 

Seu ferus e tenebris iterat Styga criminis ultor 

Conscia funereo pectora torre movens.” 
The only guess at these allusions (known to me) is 
that of Warton in his edition of Milton’s Poems 
(Lond., 1785). He says: “By the youth in the 
first couplet he perhaps intends Shakespeare's 
Romeo. In the second either Hamlet or 
Richard III.” This opinion, so far as Romeo and 
Hamlet are concerned, is also tacitly adopted by 
Prof. Masson in his Life of Milton, but as charac- 
terizations of Shakespeare’s dramas it is difficult to 
see any special appositeness in these pictures. It 
is at least doubtful how far “indelibata” could be 
used with propriety in connexion with Juliet, and 
the turn of the second couplet reminds one of the 
Spanish Tragedy rather than Hamlet. But do the 
lines necessarily refer to plays actually performed 
in London? In the previous lines, dealing with 
comedy, the allusions are to the plays of Terence, 
to Ruggle’s Ignoramus, and perhaps to Howes’s 
Fraus Honesti, none of which the writer is likely 
to have seen upon Bankside. It would seem, 
therefore, that illustrations taken from the ancients, 
or, at any rate, from modern academical dramas, 
would accord better with the scholarly idealism 
which pervades this graceful little poem. ; 

Peter Anthony Motteux, the projector and editor 
of the Gentleman’s Journal, was probably the first 
Frenchman who was able to appreciate our great 

t. His journal has several passages which 
illustrate the state of popular opinion about Shake- 
speare. In December, 1692, there is a notice of 
the Rymer controversy :— 

“Mr. Rhymer’s Book, which the Ingenious expected 
with co much Impatience, is publish’d, and is call’é 
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A Short View of Tragedy, &c., being dedicated to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Dorset. Mr. Rhymer, 
like some of the French that follow Aristotle's Precepts, 
declares for Chorus’s, and takes an occasion to examin 
gome Plays of Shakespear’s, principally Othello, with the 
game sevirety and judgment with which he criticised 
some of Beaumont and Fletcher's in his Book called, The 
Tragedies of the last Age. The ingenious are somewhat 
divided about some Remarks in it, though they concur 
with Mr. Rhymer in many things, and generally acknow- 
ledge that he discovers a great deal of Learning through 
the whole. For these Reasons I must forbear saying any 
more of it, and refer you to the Book it self.” 

Dennis’s reply is also noticed :— 

“Weare promised a second Part [of the Jmpartial 
Critick], wherein Mr. Dennis designs to prove, that, tho 
Shakespear had his faults, yet he was a very great 
Genius, which Mr. Pymer seems unwilling to grant. 
Iam only sorry that the time, which the perusal of the 
many excellencies which are diffus’d thro Shakspear’s 
Plays, requires, will keep Mr. Dennis very long from 
giving us that Book.” 

In February, 1693, the editor printed Sir Charles 
Sedley’s lines on Shakespeare :— 

“We have had a Comedy, call’d The Wary Widow, or 
Sir Noisy Parrot, by Henry Higden, Esq. ; I send you 
here the Prologue to it by Sir Charles Sedley; and you 
are too great an Admirer of Shakespeare, not to assent 
to the Praises given to the Fruits of his rare Genius, of 
which I may say as Ovid to Graecinus, 

Quos prior est mirata, sequens mirabitur tas, 
In quorum plausus tota Theatra sonant.” 

It is satisfactory to find that Shakespeare was 
properly estimated by the first English literary 
journal. About this time, however, the small fry 
of contemporary dramatists appear to have looked 
_ his writings in the light of a vast quarry of 
old material, free to be carted away when wanted, 
dealing with him very much after the manner of 
the grantees of the old abbeys with their noble 
tuins. One of the most honest of these men was 
Charles Burnaby, who in the preface to his Love 
Betrayed, 1703, says bravely :— 

“ Part of the Tale of this Play I took from Shakespear, 
and about Fifty of the Lines; Those that are his, I have 
mark’d with Inverted Comma’s, to distinguish ’em from 
what are mine. I endeavour’d where I had occasion to 
introduce any of em, to make ’em look as little like 
Strangers as possible, but am affraid (tho’ a Military 
Critick did me the honour to say I had plunder'd all from 
Shakespear) that they wou’d easily be known without 
my Note of distinction.” 

Here is a specimen of Burnaby’s treatment of the 
‘Strangers,” from a speech of Moreno, Duke of 
Venice :— 
“Poor Czsario ! thou art too young for Cares, 

Or thou hadst known, they follow us in Sleep. 

Physicians poyson in their Sleep, 

Lawyers undoe in their Sleep, 

Courtiers get new Grants in their Sleep...... 

Nothing in Nature ’s quite at rest, 

But the slick Prelate.” 

Amongst earlier allusions not given in the 
Century of Prayse are the following : an allusion 
to Venus and Adonis in Cornelianum Dolium, 


1638 ; a mention of Falstaff by Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys in Lady Ivy’s case, 1684, reported in the 
State Trials ; two interesting allusions to Shake- 
speare in Sir John Suckling’s Letters. A quota- 
tion from the Merry Wives, written by the fifth 
Earl of Montgomery in a copy of Inigo Jones’s 
Stonehenge, was printed in the second volume of 
your Fifth Series. C. Ettior Browne. 


Cuavcer, “ 52: “Tae Borne 
Breconne.”—I think I have found out yet more 
solution of difficult passages in Chaucer. A well- 
known puzzle is that in 1. 52 of the Prologue :— 

“* Ful ofte tyme he had the bord bygonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce.” 
The difficulty is, does it mean that the knight had 
been placed in the seat of honour at table, or that 
he had “begun the tournament,” whatever that 
may mean? Now the usual meaning of bord is 
certainly “table.” The puzzle is to know if there 
was such a phrase as “to begin a board” in the 
sense of sitting highest at table. The answer is 
yes; and all the while it occurs in Gower, Conf. 
Amantis, ed. Pauli, vol. iii. p. 299, where every 
one has overlooked it hitherto. The whole passage 
in Gower is most explicit, and should be con- 
sulted :— 
** At souper tyme netheles 

The king, amiddes al the pres, 

Let clepe him up among hem alle, 

And bad his mareschal of his halle 

To setten him in such degre, 

That he upon him mighte se. 

The king was sone set and served ; 

And he, which hadde his pris deserved, 

After the kinges owne worde, 

Was made begin a middel borde, 

That bothe king and quene him sigh.” 
That is, he occupied the place of honour at a 
table in the middle of the hall. 

Watrter W. Sxeart. 
Cambridge. 


Tue Son or or Corstca.— 
On the night of Wednesday, February 1, 1797, an 
old man walked from a coffee-house at Storey’s 
Gate to Westminster Abbey. Under one of the 
porches there he put a pistol to his head and shot 
himself dead. He proved to be Col, Frederick, 
son of Theodore, King of Corsica, who, about forty 
years before, had been buried in a pauper’s grave 
in the churchyard of St. Anne’s, Soho. The Colonel 
was a benevolent, eccentric, moneyless gentleman, 
well known in London. The son of the King of 
Corsica once dined at Dolly’s with Count Ponia- 
towski, future King of Poland, when they had not 
enough money between them to pay the modest 
bill. Distress, it is said, drove the poor Colonel 
to suicide. Such is the accepted fact ; but con- 
temporary history had another and a very curious 
version of the Colonel’s death. The account below 
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is taken from the Sun newspaper for Friday, 
February 3, 1797 :— 


“ Mourper or Cou. Frepertck.—On Wednesday night 
last, about nine o'clock, the above unfortunate Gentle- 
man, Son of the late Theodore, King of Corsica, was 
found murdered under the West Porch of Westminster 
Abbey, facing Tothil-street. No fire-arms were found 
near the place, nor any thing that could lead to a dis- 
covery of the means by which the deed was perpetrated. 
After a minute inquiry yesterday, the following is a cir- 
cumstantial account of the transaction, as related by a 
lad who was near the place at the time of the murder, 
William Colvin by name.—About half after nine o'clock 
on Wednesday night, he states his being at a pump near 
the church-yard of the Abbey, when he saw two men 
talking together near the Porch door, one of whom he 
heard say to the other, ‘If you don’t give me some 
money, | ‘ll blow vour brains out.’ The other (whom 
he describes to be the Colonel) replied, ‘ If you don’t get 
about your business, I shall call out for assistance, and 
have you taken into custody.’—That immediately after 
he heard the report of a pistol, and saw the Gentleman 
fall; the other then turned round to look if any body 
was near, and on seeing this lad, ran after him, and took 
him by the collar; that his mouth was then stopped 
with a handkerchief, to prevent his calling out ; in this 
state the fellow brought him back to the place where 
the deceased was lying, and swore if he made the least 
noise he would blow his brains out. He then held him 
between his knees whilst he searched the deceased’s 
pockets, and saw him take out of his breeches pocket a 
green purse (as he believes), containing some money, and 
out of his coat pocket a red and white handkerchief, 
which he put into his breast ; that he then took a paper 
out of his own waistcoat pocket, and put it into that of 
the deceased ; it contained something, but cannot say 
what it was. The lad further states, that he was then 
released by the man, who, on going away, gave him a 
violent blow on the breast, which stunned him. After 
recovering himself, he ran after him, and saw him ram 
something into his pistol. He overtook the ruffian, and 
caught hold of the skirt of his coat ; the man disengaged 
himself, and ran towards the House of Commons. On 
the lad calling out ‘Stop Thief,’ a person near the place 
threw a pail after him, which hit the man’s heels; after 
which he saw no more of him. To corroborate the above 
account, the Colonel's dress was exactly as the boy had 
described it. When the body was taken to St. Margaret’s 
bone-house, the paper was found in the waistcoat pocket, 
which had been stated to have been put in by the man 
who shot the Colonel, and which paper contained some 
gunpowder. The most diligent search is making after 
the villain who perpetrated the deed.” 


Of course he was never discovered. D. N. 
A Wetsn Parson or THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—The following story is perhaps known 
to Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy, in which case I 
must apologize for offering it to“ N. & Q.” But 
Lord Macaulay himself has not referred to it in 
the notes to his famous third chapter. It may be 
one of the “sources too numerous to mention” 
from which he drew the materials for that chapter. 
I found it the other day, when looking for some- 
thing else, in an anonymous law book, The Game- 
ster’s Law, a 12mo. of about 130 pages, published 
in 1708. It is the one gleam of humanity in a 
chaos of dog-Latin and Norman French. After 


speaking of the two books of sports, James's jn 
1618 and Charles’s in 1633, the writer goes on as 
follows, “in his old language,” as Gibbon would 
say 

“ But tempora mutantur ; our Gracious Queen {Anne} 
and our Reverend Bishops will not Patronize any such 
Custom or Allowance. And, that the ignorant People 
were misled, and thought such Pastimes Innocent sort 
of Mirth appears by this story of a Welsh Parson, John 
(a ey Boy) was bred up at School, and being a plodding 
Lad at his Books, used to assist some Gentlemens Sons 
that went to the same school. Afterwards John took a 
trip to the University and got a Degree and Orders: He, 
in process of time, upon some occasion comes for Loxdon 
in a tattered Gown: One day a Gentleman that had gon 
to School with him, meets him, and knew him; Jac 
(saith the Gentleman) I am glad to see thee, how dost 
do? I thank you (Noble Squire) replied Jack. The 
Gentleman invited him to the Tavern, and after some 
Discourse of their School and former Conversation, the 
Gentleman ask’d him where he lived? Jack answered 
in Wales. The Gentleman askt him if he were Married? 
The Parson replied he was, and that he had a Wife and 
seven Children. Then the Gentleman enquired of the 
value of his Benefice, the Parson answered it was worth 
91. per Annum. Pugh! quoth the Gentleman, How 
canst thou maintain thy Wife and Children with that, 
O! Sir, quoth Jack, shrugging his Shoulders, we live by 
the Church-yard, my Wife sells Ale, and I keep a Bear, 
and after Evening Service (my Parishioners being 
kind to bring their Dogs to Church) I bring out my Bear 
and bate him, and for about two Hours we are at Heave 
and Shove, Staff and Tail till we are all very hot and 
thirsty, and then we step in to our Joan, and drink 
stoutly of her Nutbrown Ale, and I protest (Squire) 
saith he, we make a very pretty Business of it.” 

The tutoiement of the “Noble Squire,” the 
deference of poor Jack, the slight and contemp- 
tuous way in which his education, his “ trip to the 
University,” and his taking Orders are spoken of, 
as if he had gained nothing, socially or intellec- 
tually, by these things—all this is significant, 
though by no means novel. Perhaps Jack was 
ordained by one of those Whig bishops who con- 
trived to bring the Church in Wales into such 
utter disrepute. A. J. M. 


Errmo.tocy or “ Lozence.”—Webster gives 
the following meanings of this word: 1. A figure 
with four equal sides, having two acute and two 
obtuse angles; « rhomb; 2. a small cake of sugar, 
&e., often medicated, originally in the form of a 
lozenge or rhomb, but now usually round. He 
gives Fr. losange, Gr. Aofos, oblique; 
corner. Dufresne gives losengina, lozengia, “tessella 
scutaria.” I find no losange, lozange, or lozenge in 
Littré for the sweetmeat. He renders losange:— 

“1. Terme de blason. 2. Parallélogramme dont les 
quatre cOtés sont égaux sans que les angles soient droits. 
3. Terme de plain chant. Note figurée en losange e 
qui vaut la moitié de la carrée ou bréve ; la losange est 
done une semi-bréve....... Etym. Berry, osange. Origine 
incertaine. Scheler, d’aprés Gachet, pense que ce mot 
n'est pas autre que l’ancien francais losange, louange, 
flatterie, qui est une autre forme de lowange; vor 
comme il déduit: jadis les armes des familles étaient 
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encadrées dans les rhombes ; on aura dit que ces armoiries, 
destinées & exalter les seigneurs par des allégories, étaient 
des losanges ou louanges ; puis le nom de losange aura 

éal’encadrement méme. Cela est ingénieux, pro- 
fable méme, car le sens du blason est le premier et le 

Jus ancien ; mais il faudrait quelque intermédiaire pour 
le rendre sir.” 

Bescherelle, who gives the parallelogram as the 
primitive meaning of the word, says, “ losange, 
lozange, du Lat. Barb. lawrengia ; fait de laurus, 
laurier, parce que cette figure ressemble 4 quelques 
égards a la feuille de laurier ; selon d’autres, du 
Gr. Aogos, oblique, parce que les angles du losange 
ne sont point droits.” Fleming and Tibbings’s 
Dict. has “ losange, lozange (figure & quatre cdtés 
égaux, ayant deux angles aigus et deux obtus), 
lozenge.” Cotgrave gives “losenge, a losenge, the 
form, or a thing of the forme, of an ordinarie 
quarrell of glasse, &c., as in lozenge”; and 
“lozenge, a lozenge; a little square cake of pre- 
served herbs, flowers, &c.; also a quarrell of a 
glasse-window; any thing of that forme; also 
guile, deceit, fraud, cousenage.” The sweetmeat 
is rendered in modern French by pastille, and, 
when not of a round form, by tablette. That the 
word for the sweetmeat may be altogether a 
different word is quite possible. I am, however, 
disposed to think it is the primitive word from 
which the others have been derived. It would 
appear to be from the Arabic lawzinaj, a confec- 
tion of almonds (lawziyét, sweatmeats in which 
almonds are used, almond confections ; lawwzat, 
preserved fruit ; Persian lawina, any food in which 
almonds form a part); from Jawz, an almond 
(Mod. Arab. liza, Heb. 1, liz, the almond tree) ; 
found also in Syriac. Freytag (Lex. Arab.-Lat.) 
gives “laws, nom. gener., lawzat, nom. unit., 
amygdalum ; lawzinaj (Pers. lawzina), dulciarium 
opus ex amygdalis” (quoting Kam.). Meninski 
has “ Arab. lews, amygdalum ; lewzinej, dulciarium 
ex amygdalis; Pers. lawzine, id.” Kieffer and 
Bianchi (Dict. Ture.-Frang.) have “ levzinedj et 
levzind, 8. Arab., patisserie d’amandes ; levz,amande, 
s. Arab., levz ul-hind, coing (fruit).” Shakespear 
(Hindustani Dict.) gives “ lauz, an almond, a kind 
of sweetmeat, Arab”; “ lauz-iydt, sweetmeats in 
which almonds are mixed, s. Arab.” ; “lauz-ina, a 
confection of almonds, Arab. Pers.” The Sanscrit 
has three words for the sweetmeat, and six for the 
quadrangular figure. R. 8. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Ccriosirizs or Cricket.—Amongst the novel 
matches of last season was one played at Shalford 
(Surrey), between eleven Heaths and eleven 
Mitchells, the former all belonging to Shalford, 
while the latter team was composed of men from 
Holmwood, Felday, Ockley, and Littleton. The 
Mitchells won on the first innings by seventeen 
Tuns, It was stated in the newspaper (Surrey 
Advertiser) from which this is derived that the 


victors had already vanquished eleven Mileses and 
eleven Muggeridges, and that they were about to 
challenge eleven named Lucas. These eleven 
(Lucases), all connected by family ties, had then 
recently played a match near Horsham. During 
the same season eleven women of Elstead “ handled 
the willow ” and defeated eleven ladies of Thursley, 
the Thursley team having previously beaten the 
Elstead. One of the fair ones was described as 
being “a batswoman of considerable local repute.” 
Another showed “an excellent defence” until “ she 
was well caught by the bowler.” When Thursley went 
in (first innings) “ they were quickly disposed of,” 
the bowling of Mrs. and Mrs. “ proving 
of so destructive a character that no less than 
seven ‘ducks’ eggs’ appeared in the score.” A 
Miss is described as “a promising young 
player,” “ her defensive powers as a cricketer being 
well brought out.” Two other ladies “ each batted 
in good form.” Elstead scored forty-four and 
twenty-eight ; Thursley, seventeen and forty-nine. 
I did not learn whether the tie was played off, 
each team, as I have said, having wona game. I 
find it recorded that in 1846 eleven brothers 
Colman were in one set, and in a previous year a 
Mr. Pagden, with four of his sons and six of his 
nephews, won a match. More recently the 
Brotherhoods mustered an eleven in Gloucester- 
shire, and it is said that eleven Lytteltons, with 
the late baron at their head, once took part ina 
match. KINGSTON. 


[A few years ago there was a match at the Surrey Oval 
between eleven Greenwich pensioners with one arm and 
eleven other Greenwich pensioners with oneleg. There 
was excellent play on both sides. The one-armed lost. 
They were less handy than their fellows in picking up 
the ball.] 


Dante’s “ Punrcatorio.”—In Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Dante, the first of the series of “ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,” there is a mistranslation 
(p. 117) which should be corrected in the next 
edition. In the third canto of the Purgatorio, 
Il. 118-120, Manfredi says to the poet, 

* Poscia ch’ i’ ebbi rotta la persona 
Di due punte mortali, io mi rendei 
Piangendo a Quei che volentier perdona.” 


Mrs. Cliphant has rendered the last line, “ Weep- 
ing to Those who willingly pardon,” instead of “to 
Him who willingly pardons.” Quei, although 
usually plural (for Quelli), is here singular. Volpi, 
in his Indice, says, in reference to this passage, 
“Quei per quello in terzo caso”; and Cary, 
Wright, and Longfellow all translate it as Him. 
The singular verb perdona shows that the pronoun 
is also singular. I have thought it possible that 


Mrs. Oliphant may understand the poet to mean 
the Trinity, as she writes “ Those” with a capital ; 
but I think there can be no reasonable doubt that 
he simply means God, and this is the view which 
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the above-mentioned translators appear to have 
taken. JoNaTHAN BovcuieEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


A Meprevat Bett.—In a Birmingham paper 
of about a year ago there are the following parti- 
culars of an old bell, which may be of interest to 
some of your readers :— 

“ Efforts are being made to collect sufficient funds for 
the restoration of the parish church of Brailes, Warwick- 
shire. The tower of this ancient church contains one of 
the heaviest peals of six bells to be met with in this 
country. Unfortunately they are so badly hung and out 
of repair that twenty men and boys find it a toilsome 
and difficult task to bring out their melody, and the 
tenor and third bells are badly cracked. The former is 
a medizval bell, weighing about 34 cwt., and much ad- 
mired by archeologists. It bears the arms of the 
Underhill family, with the following legend, probably a 
stanza of some ancient Ascension hymn :— 

*Gaude quod post ipsum ecandis, 
Et est honor tibi grandis 
In celi palacio.’” 

It is proposed to recast this bell, exactly repro- 
ducing its interesting features, and also the other 
cracked bell. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


Ayecpore or Georce IIT. ar Wermouta.— 
I had been writing to a lady, upwards of seventy 
years of age, and in my letter had said something 
about Weymouth. In her reply the lady thus 
wrote :— 

“T never think of Weymouth without an anecdote of 
our old king, George III. My mother was one day walk- 
ing there when she saw a little girl run up to the king, 
saying, ‘Mr. Ting! Mr. Ting! I have dot on a new 
flannel pettitoat !’ at the same time affording him ocular 
demonstration thereof. Whereupon the king, with his 
well-known good-nature, patted the child on her head, 
bestowing seemly commendation on the utility of the 
newly acquired article. Such was the simplicity of child- 
hood and the benevolence of riper years.” 

If, as I imagine, this anecdote has not yet been in 
print, I think that it deserves preservation in these 
pages. Curnpert Bepe. 


Tue “Crrrvs.”—Looking for a word in Rich’s 
Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary my 
eye fell, as one’s eye always does, on something 
else, and that was :— 

“ Cirrus in vertice. A tuft of hair drawn up all around 
the head, and tied into a bunch on the occiput, as was the 
practice of athletes, wrestlers, boxers, &c.” 

Any one who has noticed lately the mural decora- 
tions of the metropolis must have observed an 
animated portrait of a celebrated clown, “Little 
Sandy,” that exhibits a cirrus in vertice most 
strikingly. Now I would ask, is this a whim of 
“the drollest of the droll,” as he is termed in the 
bills, or is it a tradition of the circus that has come 
down to us from the time of the Romans? I have 
observed that the Spanish bull-fighters have their 
hair cut very short with the exception of a cirrus, 


not in vertice, but at the back of the head, to which 
is attached a black rosette. I have also seen in 
old French pictures clowns whose caps represent g 
bald head with the exception of one tuft. 
Crarry, 


Prayer AND CreED.—Subjoined is an entire 
transcript of a small Anglo-Saxon text, which I had 
some years since, but it is no longer in existence; 
and I hesitate to send even this printed copy, 
because I doubt if I could find another if you 
should not print it. It was a small vellum leaf 
in the finest preservation, having perhaps been 
kept between the leaves of some old book of 
devotion. It may have come from Byland Abbey, 
since a large collection of the charters of that 
abbey was also in the same house. Except that, 
to accommodate the printer, it was necessary to 
render the characters proper to Anglo-Saxon into 
ordinary letters, I can answer for its literal exact- 
ness, having collated the proof with the original, 

Her is gebed & geleafa 
Hit gedafnath th 
Te lufige & wurthige 
God ana & symle 
Feder Sunu & Halgan gast 
ic sothe wile 
Thurh godes gife 
Sy god fultume 
A. on minum gebede 
Swa his wylla sy ; 
AM HN 
As I remember, the final N was uncommonly 
protracted in length. THomas KeErsLake. 
Bristol. 


Tue Orpver or THE GarRTER AN EPICENE 
Orpver.—The following not generally known fact 
is extracted from an article entitled “ Petticoat 
Knights,” in All the Year Round for February of 
the present year—an article to which I would 
direct the attention of your readers :— 


“ The Order of the Garter, itself the most glorious of 
extant orders of knighthood, was originally founded for 
the benefit of both sexes, and was worn by them for the 
first hundred and fifty years of its existence....... In 
reign of Richard the Second, the two daughters of the 
Duke of Luncaster—Philippa, wife of John, King of 
Portugal, and Catherine, wife of Henry, Prince of At 
turias—were also Knights of the Garter. I am quite 
aware that, up to this point, the Garter Roll proves no 
more than that the ladies of the family of the sovereign 
were admitted to the order ; but in the succeeding reigné 
the limits of knighthood were largely extended. Among 
the names occur those of the Countesses of Buckingham, 
Pembroke, Salisbury, Huntingdon, Kent, Derby, West- 
moreland, Arundel, Warwick, and Richmond ; the Ladies 
Mohun, Le Despencer, Poynings, Swynford, Fitzwalter, 
De Ros, Waterton, and Burnell, The last lady Knight 
of the Garter was Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry the Seventh.” HY 
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Queries. 


‘e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Joun Carver.—The first governor of the Pil- 

im Fathers was John Carver. He appears in 
the compact as bringing his wife to New England, 
and his family numbered eight (Baylie’s Memoirs 
of Plymouth Colony). His son Jasper died on 
Dec. 6, 1620, before the landing. John Carver, 
the governor, died from a sunstroke on April 5, 
1621, and his wife died six weeks later. He is 
“supposed to be one of Robinson’s church who 
emigrated from England to Holland, and first 
appears as the agent of the church. It is also 
said that he had once possessed a large property 
which had been impaired during his exile” (Baylie’s 
Memoirs). Dr. Belknap, in his American History, 
says, ““We have no particulars of the life of Mr. 
Carver previous to his appointment as one of the 
agents of the Congregational church in Leyden.” 

I have an idea that Governor Carver was pos- 
sibly descended from Deryk Carver, a Brighton 
brewer of good property, who was burned at the 
stake at Lewes, Sussex, in 1554 (see Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs). Perhaps some of your American 
readers could throw light on the subject. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


A Wasnixcron Lerrer.—At a sale, June 2 and 
3, 1830, by Messrs. Southgate, Grimstone & Wells, 
of No, 22, Fleet Street, there was sold an auto- 
graph letter, written by John Washington to 
Messrs. Cary & Sons of London, containing in- 
structions concerning a tombstone. If the present 
possessor of that letter will communicate with Cot. 
Cuester, 124, Blue Anchor Road, 8.E., he will 
confer a great favour. 


“Marquis” v. “ Marquess.”—I recently ob- 
served on the visiting card of a nobleman holding 
prominent public position that he adopts marquis 
for the orthography of his title. Having always 
been under the impression that marquess is the 
preferable form of spelling, it would be interesting 
to others as well as to myself if some of your corre- 
spondents could throw light on the subject, and at 
least collect instances of the various ways in which 
the word has been spelt by noblemen of historical 
celebrity. Marcuio. 


Dove Famity.—About the year 1700 the 
Governor of “Plymouth Dock,” as it was then 
called, was a man of the name of Dove. I should 
be much obliged to any of your correspondents 
who could give me any information about him or 
his family (ancestors or descendants). I have 


reason to believe that he belonged to the family of 


Camberwell, co. Surrey, and I should much like 
to verify this belief. This family is referred to in 
Manning and Bray’s History and Antiquities of 
the County of Surrey, vol. iii. p. 427, where it is 
mentioned that there is a pedigree of the said 
family in one of the Surrey Visitations. 

I should be grateful also for any information 
about this family. Manning and Bray say nothing 
more than that they trace their descent to Henry 
Dove, who fell on Bosworth Field fighting for 
Richard III, and that the wife of this Henry 
Dove was a daughter of Thomas Brereton, of 
Cheshire. P. E. D. 


Tue Reporters’ GALLERY IN THE HovseE OF 
Commons.—Whbo first called the Reporters’ Gallery 
in the House of Commons a fourth estate of the 
realm? Macaulay adopts the expression in his 
essay on Hallam and in the third chapter of the 
History. 

[The expression is often applied to the Press, and 
therefore may possibly have been extended, by analogy, 
to the gallery occupied by its representatives. ] 


Tue Crown over Civitan Crest.— 
A county militia regiment, having the designation 
of “ Royal,” and as such entitled to bear the in- 
signia of royalty, has lately adopted for its badge 
the crest of its colonel. Would it be right or 
wrong, in ordering a die for the plate or paper of 
the regiment, to put a royal crown over the civilian 
crest, with the name of the regiment underneath ? 
or should the royal crown be divided in some way 
from the crest or badge, so as to show that the 
person bearing the crest is not himself entitled to 
bear also a regal crown ? & 


University or Lonpoy.—I have never seen 
the name of my University in Latin, and, as there 
is more than one Latin form which the name might 
legitimately take, I should feel obliged if some 
one would say whether there is any official docu- 
ment issued by, or relating to, the University in 
that language, or what the Latin terms are (if any) 
in any way used or recognized by the Senate or by 
Convocation to designate the University itself, and 
the handsome Government edifice in Burlington 
Gardens at present officially styled in English 
“ University Building.” 

A Grapvate or Lonpon. 


Warton Jonnson.— Where is the anecdote 
to be found of Dr. Johnson saying to Dr. Warton, 
“T am not accustomed to be contradicted,” and 
Dr. Warton’s answer, “It were better for yourself 
and your friends, sir, if you were”? J. R. B. 


Queen ANNE AND Georce II.—I have an old 
brown pottery tankard (gallon size), with the in- 
cised date 1730, and the name of the owner, 
“‘ Mary Bayly.” Round the rim of the tankard is 
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the inscription, “ Drink about, boys, to the pious 
memory of Queen Anne.” Below this inscription 
is an effigy of the queen in royal robes ; on each 
side of her are two beefeaters. Underneath is an 
outline of a church, while the base of the tankard 
is surrounded with hounds in full cry after a stag. 
I am desirous of ascertaining how it happened 
that in the reign of George IT. Queen Anne should 
have formed the subject of the toast. 8. J. 


Norrotk A Bic Goose-creen.—Some cele- 
brated character (such as Charles Fox) has said of 
Norfolk that it is (or was) one big goose-green in- 
terspersed with hamlets, or a succession of hamlets 
connected by a goose-green. I shall be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers can give me a refer- 
ence to the original, or the name of the author of 
the saying. T. S. 

Norwich. 


Frresic Lecenps.—The titles of any collection 
of Friesic legends or popular songs will be welcome 
to the querist. He has Scheltema’s Friesche 
Spreekworden. F, 


A Parntixe py Gvercino pa Cento.—Will 
some of your learned friends complete the follow- 
ing fragment, which appears on the open book held 
by a Cumean Sibyl painted by Guercino ?— 

SALVI CASTA SION 
PER MVLTAQV PASSA PVLL 
SIBILLA CVM* 
I should be glad to be able to put it in an intelli- 
gible shape. E. A. 


“ CHartotre.”— Derivation wanted of this term, 
peculiar to French and English cookery-books, as 
applied to a “charlotte russe,” “charlotte de 
pommes.” The result being a “little house” for 
the apples, &c., can it be corrupted chalet, 
chalotte, charlotte? Is there any etymological dic- 
tionary of culinary terms ? GREYSTEIL. 


UrcHeNFieLp.—It is a curious fact, hitherto 
unexplained, that in a large district of Hereford- 
shire at least five of the peculiar legal customs of 
Kent were anciently in force, though unknown in 
other parts of England. In Urchenfield—the 
Arcenefelde of Domesday—a territory lying all 
around King’s Capley, the inhabitants, like the 
men of Kent, possessed the customs of (1) partible 
descents, (2) freedom from escheat for felony, (3) 
dower of half the husband’s lands, (4) devisa- 
bility of “purchased” lands, and, according to 
Domesday, the still more remarkable Kentish 
right of (5) being placed in the van of the army 
(“Cum exercitus in hostem pergit, ipsi per con- 
suetudinem faciunt avauntwarde, et reversione 
redrewarde ”). Can any of your readers suggest 
how this identity of customs arose, or inform me if 
any trace of it still survives ? Cyrri. 


Tae Lixcoty Missau.—Maskell, in his Ap. 
cient Liturgy of the Church of England, describing 
the Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor Missals 
expresses a hope that some day “the lost Lincolp 
use” may be discovered. Has such a discovery 
been made since Maskell wrote ? and, if so, what 
salient feature is there by which a Missal of that 
use could be identified ? J.D. A. 

Manchester. 


Brampton Park, Huxts.—I have an impression 
from a well-engraved plate, octavo size, of this 
lace. On it is: “ Published Dec., 1823, by Rack- 
am, 39, Strand.” The view is “drawn by W, 
Finley, and engraved by T. Higham.” The plate 
has probably appeared in some serial, as at one 
end of it is a sitting female figure, entitled “Evea- 
ing Dress.” I should be glad to be referred to the 
work in which the view may have appeared, or to 

any other description of the park. 

Wyatt Papworts. 
33, Bloomsbury Street. 


Wittiam, Tarrp Baron or 
Who were the “other issue” of this nobleman, 
mentioned under the family of Spencer, under the 
head of Marlborough, and what became of them! 

Joun SPENCER. 

Lowbourne, Melksham. 


Aw Encravinc.—I have a» very fine circular 
engraving of three foxhounds’ heads, the darker 
coloured hounds on each side, and a lighter 
coloured hound in the centre. Can any of your 
readers tell me from whose painting it is engraved 
and the probable engraver? It is a “ proof before 
letters.” 


A Baysvury Srory.—In The Hunting Hors, 
by Nicholas Cox, 1696, I read :— 

“Now, by the way, let me give you this necessary 
caution: be sure whilst you are dressing your Horse let 
him not stand naked, his Body being expos’d to the 
penetration of the air, whilst you are telling a Banbury 
story to some comrades that accidentally come into the 
stable.” 

What is a “ Banbury story”? 
W. N. Srraxcewars. 
Stockport. 


Tue Lorp or Burteren.—Your readers will be 
familiar with The Lord of Burleigh, the ballad in 
which Tennyson gives a poetic rendering of 8 
romantic incident in the history of the house of 
Exeter. Can any of them supply me with th 
prose version upon which it is likely the Laureate 
founded his poem ? Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


Invitation Carps or THE Ces- 
tury.—A friend of mine has, among others, a 
invitation to an evening party from Sir Horse 
Mann and one from a Duchess of Beaufort, both 
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written on the backs of playing cards. I should 
like to know whether the custom was general ; 
when and whence introduced, and its meaning ; 
and whether such invitations were issued for card 
parties only or otherwise. A. B. H. 


“Rorp.”—What is the meaning of the word 
royd? It is used in many places in this district, 
such as Longroyd Bridge, Highroyd (district), 
Coteroyd (house), Royd House, Royd Hall, &c. 

W. C. 

Huddersfield. 


Gopworocke.—In the year 1636 Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, of Ashton Phillips, co. Somerset, 
granted to Arthur Champernowne, of Dartington, 
two large tracts of land lying on the extreme 
south-western frontier of Maine, in New England, 
one to be called Dartington, and the other God- 
morocke. ‘The latter was not then a local name 
in New England. Its origin, like Dartington, 
must be found in England. I have not been able 
to find Godmorocke in any English gazetteer or 
county history. I shall be obliged to any one who 
can tell me anything about it. 

C. W. Tutte. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Sir Woopvitte.—Did Sir John Wood- 
ville, who was slain with his father, Earl Rivers, at 
Edgecot Field, leave an only daughter and heiress, 
Anne, who was married to Sir John Helwell of 
Whissendine? A descent from this match is 
claimed in Nichols’s Leicestershire for the Sherards 
of Stapleford, on the faith of “ two very old pedi- 
grees on vellum.” Can the statement be proved, 
or disproved, on more satisfactory evidence ! 

CLK. 


Tae Woop Famity or or asovt Letcn, 
Lancasnire. — Will some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” give what information he can respect- 
ing the Wood family of or about Leigh, Lan- 
cashire? One of them, Elizabeth Wood, I believe, 
married about 1734 Edward, the son of Thomas, 
eldest son of Baron Leigh, of Stoneley, Warwick- 
shire. All information will be thankfully received 
b J. Henry Waireneap, 

24, Clarendon Street, Cambridge. 


“Tae Lass or Ricnwonp Hit.”—I have been 
for some weeks endeavouring to discover the author 
of the above song, and whether the Richmond is 
in Surrey or Yorkshire. One very circumstantial 
account gives “ McNolly,” author of Robin Hood, 
as the composer, and the county as Yorkshire ; while 
4 great authority of the present day states it to 
have been composed by Mr. James Hook, grand- 
father of Theodore Hook, and Surrey as the county. 

any of your readers place the matter beyond 
a doubt ? Quaver. 


Cuartes Lamp.—When he left Islington he 
hired that “gamboogey” furnished cottage at 
Chaseside, Enfield, which he quitted after a 
year to board and lodge at Westwood’s, next door. 
Was the “gamboogey” cottage Leishman’s, with 
whom he had formerly boarded and lodged? 
Whereabouts in Edmonton was his first removal 
before finally going to Mr. Walden's, Church 
Street, where he died ? Quivis. 

[Charles Lamb died Dec. 27, 1834.] 


Tom Tomprzr.—A picture of this person is re- 
presented with aclock. Is he known to fame? and 
if so, who and what was he? - 


Dr. CaittrncwortH.—Does any portrait of 
Chillingworth exist? Ifso, where is it? and has 
it been engraved ? ae 


Sr. Sunpay.—Where shall I find any notice of 
this saint? There was at Drogheda, in 1649, “a 
strong round tower next the gate called St. Sun- 
day’s.” See Carlyle’s Lett. and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, ii. 53. ANon, 


Sir Francis Burpett.—One of our customers 
is in possession of a large silver vase, which was 
purchased at the sale of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
effects after his death. He has been given to 
understand that it was a presentation vase, either 
commemorating Sir Francis’s return from imprison- 
ment in the Tower, or his retirement from Parlia- 
ment. We have been requested to ascertain its 
history, and have been advised to make applica- 
tion to “N. & Q.” The Hall mark on the vase 
would seem to be of the year 1810, but of this we 
are not certain. T. & W. Baytine. 

27, St. James's Street. 


Avrnors or Booxs WantTED.— 

Commutation of Tythes in Ireland injurious not only 
to the Church Establishment, but to the Poor. London, 
1808. 8vo. 

History of the Campaign on the Sutle; and the War in 
the Punjaub, &c. London, 1846. 8vo. ADHBA. 


Avtnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 


“ And often in my heart I cry, 
How beautiful is youth !” 
Joun A. BLacpEN. 


Replies. 


PERSONAL PROVERES. 
(5t8 ix. 47.) 

Mr. Sotty’s interesting note on this subject 
opens out a wide field of inquiry. These appa- 
rently personal proverbs are very numerous in our 
national parcemiology. A list of two or three 
hundred might be without much difficulty com- 
piled. Yet,on more minute investigation, in a 


very large percentage of these no special person 
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will prove to be meant. First, all proverbs with 
merely Christian names may be & priori suspected 
not to allude to any one in particular. The in- 
tense realism of the rustic mind seems to feel a 
necessity for connecting a floating adage with some 
visionary Tom, Dick, or Harry.* More than this, 
some passing skit in a town must be connected 
with the mayor of that town as its concrete and 
visible spokesman or representative. When, how- 
ever, a Christian or other name is localized, as in 
Mr. Sotty’s list, “John of Cumberland” and “Old 
Russe of Pottern,” the presumption is greatly 
strengthened that an actual person is meant. 
Next, the proverbs which contain common sur- 
names merely are in many instances impersonal. 
1, Where the surname is different in independent 
versions of the same proverb, or where the same 
surname figures in different proverbs, 2. Where 
there exists an alliterative connexion between the 
surname, which is a common one, and a hingeing 
word in the saying, ¢g. 3. Bolt and Bolton.t 3. 
Where the surname comes in as a mere tag in the 
formula, “Quoth Dawkins,” “Quoth Mortimer,” 
and the like. 4. The surname may be merely an 
obsolete or corrupted word which is no surname at 
all. But, with all these deductions, there will be 
left a noteworthy residuum where an actual man 
is meant, as Plowden,§ of whom we have definite 
information, and some three or four in our present 
list, of whom particulars may be somewhere or 
some day forthcoming. I venture to append a few 
remarks on Mr. Sotty’s list. The interpretation 
of proverbs is the slipperiest of all etymological 
tasks, so that I speak in all cases without the 
smallest wish to dogmatize. H. refers to English 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, 1869 ; R. to Ray’s Collection of Proverbs, 
the page references being to the first edition, 
printed at Oxford in 1670. 

Banbury: As nice as the Mayor of B.—Halliwell 
gives, As wise as the Mayor of Banbury, who would 
prove that Henry III. was before Henry II. These 
civic magistrates were favourite proverbial butts. The 
respective mayors of Huntingdon, Northampton, Altrince- 
ham, Over, Hartlepool, Halgaver (an imavinary place), 
London (in four proverbs), Banbury, York, Xc., all 


* When the proverb treats of an animal it becomes 
Tom, Dick, or Harry's animal for the same reason. 

+ To avoid repetition, I may say that the following 
numbers in Mr. Souty’s list seem to be suspiciously 
impersonal from connecting Christian names or common 
surnames with an alliterative match-word in the pro- 
verb—2, 3, 5, 8, 11, 14, 15, 21. 

t This tag is, 1 need hardly say, in our language as 
old as Hendyng and his proverbs, and doubtless much 
older. It often winds up a black-letter broadside 


§ A hasty glance through Ray for the purpose of this 
note has suggested from his pages the following certainly 
alluded to personages :—Duke Humphry, Hobson, the 
Cambridge carrier, William of Wickham, Lord Keeper 


Egerton, Lady Donne, Robin Hood and his entowrage of 
course, plenty of saints. 


appear, seldom in complimentary situations. The town 
oF Banbury itself was a great focus for proverbs. Its 
ale, cakes, cheese, tinkers were all celebrated. 

Bolton: Bate me an ace, quoth B.—Implies an alleged 
assertion is too strong (Halliwell). This is said to have 
been the proverb which Queen Elizabeth detected as 
omitted in Heywood’s collection when he presented it to 
her (R., p. 163). Without the tag it occurs in Beau. 
mont a Fletcher (Prophetess, Act i. sc. 3), “ Nor bate 
ye an ace of a sound senator.” In Nares three plays 
are quoted which give the whole proverb. Cf. “The 
best must crave their aces of allowance.”—Walker, 1672 
(H., p. 358). The alliterative connexion between “ bate” 
and Bolton is evident. 

Bolton : Wide ! quoth B. when his bolt flew back.— 
Halliwell says “flew backward,” which seems more cor- 
rect. H. gives a variation, “ Wide! quoth Wilson,” 
p. 475. The latter version shows how these sayings are 
moulded; when docked of the second half the proverb 
stood, “ Wide! quoth Bolton.” But this would never do, 
alliteration being de rigueur, so any common name with 
a w was substituted. 

Bumsted: Crack me that nut, quoth B.—* Heywood 
has knak me that nut ; but the rest of the proverb is of 
more modern growth seemingly” (H., p. 106). R., 
p. 214, gives as above. Here, as in leymark below, the 
tag being an uncommon surname and not alliterative, I 
suspect a real allusion. 

Croker: As coy as C.’s mare.—I find this rendered by 
H., p. 60 (but R., p. 202, gives as Mr. Soity does), “ As 
coy as a croker’s mare.” It may, perhaps, be interpreted 
as quiet as a crocker or crock-dealer’s horse, inasmuch as 
a restive jade would smash all the earthenware hawked 
round in such carts. Croker meant also a seller of 
saffron, which is less appropriate. 

Cumberland : The devil and John of Cumberland.— 
This should be John a Cumber, a great Scotch magician. 
He appears in Anthony Munday’s play, John a Kentand 
John a Cumber, 1595. Here is a quotation from it, given 
by Nares in v. “ Cumber” :— 

“Tle poste to Scotland for brave John a Cumber, 

e only man renownde for magick skill. 
Oft have I heard he once beguylde the devill, 
And in his arte could never find his matche.” 

Day: Ware wapps, quoth William D.—Wapps, most 
likely wasp; but it may mean a large truss of straw, 
which wapps and whips signify, and the warning may be 
to those walking below some hay-loft. Cf. “ Ware skins, 
quoth Grubber,” &c. (H., p. 447). se 

Dawkins: Dab! quoth D. when he hit his wife— 
Dawkin, a foolish person ; dawkingly wise, self-conceited, 
North (Halliwell). R. adds more, which is rather too 
homely to quote. I have heard in Berks, “ Dab! said 
Daniel when he —— ina well.” Both Daniel and Daw- 
kins are, I suspect, mythical individuals, for Dawkin 
reappears as the hero of another saying, “Strike, Daw- 
kin, the devil is in the hemp ” (H., p. 346). 

De la Mott: As much deformed as D.’s house.—One 
gets a glimmer here: houss, large, coarse feet, 
(Halliwell). fot, a jade, still in use, but more likely 
dollimop, a servant wench, as altered to de la mott. A 
house can hardly be called deformed. 

Doddipol : As learned as Dr. D.—This does not seem 
to bea surname. See Richardson in v. “ Dodipole or doti- 
pole,” “‘ perhaps from dote and pole.” Out of four in- 
stances given of its use here is one : “‘ But some will say 
our curate is naught, an: ass-head, a dodipoll, a lack- 
latine, and can do nothing” (Latimer, Third Sermon 
y- nae K. Edward). Sterne uses the word in Tristram 
Shandy. 

Gilbert : Gip! quoth G. to his mare.—“ Gip with an 
ill rubbing, quoth Badger, when his mare kicked. 
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Ray), “ This is a ridiculous expression, used to 
nly That ye pettish and froward” (see H., p. 141). 
Badger is a pedlar. Gip=gee up, as in other proverbs 
commencing, “ Marry, come up,” &c. 

Jerman: As just as J.’s lips—‘‘ Just as Jerman’s 
(German) lips.’ In apparent allusion to the firm com- 

ion habitual among the Germans” (H., p. 251). 

t Cicero (Off. 3, 17, 68) speaks of germana justitia, 
genuine, sincere justice, and the proverb may merely be 

ne lips, a literalism from some Latin adage. 

Mortimer: Backan ! quoth M. to his sow.—Should be 
baccare, go back ; etym. doubtful. See Taming of Shrew, 
Act ii. sc. 1. Nares explains this as made in ridicule of 
some man who introduced Latinized English words upon 
trivial occasions. Compare Goodyer’s pig, John Gray’s 
bird, Pedley’s mare, Kettle’s mare, Jackson's hens, Jack- 
son's pigs, Bunny's bear, Teague’s cocks, Wood's dog, and 
many more birds and beasts, which appear proverbially 
with their respective owners, whoare probably merely so 
many John Does and Richard Roes. But just as our 
law realized its fictions in supposed individuals, so the 
clown found it much more telling and definite to say, 
“As lazy as Ludiam’s dog, who leant against a wall to 
bark,” than to say, “‘ As lazy as a dog, who leans,” &c. 

Mosse: He found him napping as M. found his mare. 
—*“Till day come catch him, as Mosse his grey mare, 
napping,” quoted by Wilbraham, Ches. Gloss., p. 58, H., 
p. 287, from the Christmas Prince, 1607, was still 
current in Cheshire in Wilbraham’s time. See also R., 
p. 187. Mosse occurs still in Cheshire as a common sur- 
name. I fancy that “ finding a mare’s nest” is connected 
somehow. 

Mumford: Mock not, quoth M.—Mock not (quoth 
Montford) when his wife called him cuckold (R., p. 186). 
Compare one Benson exactly in the same domestic 
embarrassment. “I hope better, — Benson, when his 
wife bid him come in, cuckold” (H., p. 212). 

Nicholas: Good night, N., the moon’s in bed.—Here 
St. Nicholas is probably meant, the patron saint of boys. 
In boys’ games to cry “ Nicholas” meant that the speaker 
will break off (see Halliwell ix v.). This may be the con- 
verse of 

* Boys and girls come out to play, 
The moon doth shine as bright as day.” 
Or the ys may allude to thieving, “St. Nicholas’s 
ear Henry IV., ii, 1. Moon-men, thieves, robbers 

Noble: Gramercy, forty pence, Jack N.'s dead.— 
Given by R., p. 215. The coin is here intended. The 
noble was worth 6s. 8d., the modern solicitor’s fee ; fort 
pence would be the half noble. The meaning is, thank 
you for half, failing the whole, or may allude to the 
cessation of nobles to be coined in the ninth year of 
Henry V. They first appeared under Edward IIf., 1334. 

}noble reappears in a Cheshire proverb (R., p. 217) : 
“Right, master, right. Four nobles a year is a crown 
S quarter”; and of a prodigal it is said, he will “ bring 
his noble down to nine-pence.” 

Palmer: What ! again quoth P.—What, again ? quoth 

, When his wife made him cuckold the second time 
(8. p. 451). Mumford, Montford, Benson, Palmer, and 

all are in analogous domestic situations. 

Parnell : Madam P., crack the nut and eat the kernel. 
—He that will eat the kernel must crack the nut. R., 
P. $4, gives both. .A pretty parnel, amatorcula, petro- 
nilla Pratling parnel, an herb, sanicula maculosa 
(Littleton’s Lat. Dict, 1724). Parnel or Pernel was 
ys as a Christian name ; it is Petronilla contracted. 
tis probably brought in here as the only available 
to “ kernel.” 

: The case is much altered, quoth P.—This is 
ns proverb: the case is altered,” or “‘ The case 


is alter’d, quoth Plowden.” In this case alone it seems 
certain that a particular individual is intended. viz. 
Edmund Plowden, an eminent lawyer in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, born 1518, died 1585. Two accounts (too 
long to quote) of how the saying arose may be read in 
R., p. 162, or in H., p. 361. The general readiness of 
lawyers to argue on either side is satirized. 

Roger: As red as R.’s nose, who was christened with 
pump-water.— He was christened with pump-water. It 
is spoken of one that hath a red face (Ray). I don't see 
the humour of pump-water ; but in Berks [ have heard 
a thin damsel called “as straight asa yard of pump- 
water.” Roger only appears as a jingle to red, as it is 
one to right in this: “ Right, Roger, your sow is good 
mutton ” (R., p. 191). 

Russe: He will live as long as old R. of Pottern.— 
Here is, I take it, a genuine personal allusion. Potterne 
is near Devizes, in Wilts. Some local correspondent 
would perhaps kindly say if this old Parr of the neigh- 
bourhood be still remembered. This worthy is named 
Rosse with more likelihood in H., p. 198, and it is added, 
“who lived till all the world was weary of him.” 

Snelling: Mark S. anon.—Anon was the old waiter’s 
“Coming, sir, immediately.” Is this Mark Snelling con- 
nected with Du. maaken, to make ; snell, quick ; snedlen, 
to run at speed? But Mark Snelling may have been in 
his time as classical as the “ plump head-waiter at the 
Cock.’ ” 

Spratt: Jack S. could eat no fat.—I do not think 
Archdeacon Pratt can be intended. In Clarke’s Para- 
miologia, 1639 (quoted H., p. 249), a parallel version is 
already in existence :— 

“ Jack will eat no fat, and Jill will eat nolean, ~ 
Yet betwixt them both they lick th@ dishes clean.” 
Compare “Jack Sprat would teach his grandame” 
(R., p. 108), and “ Little Jack Dandy-prat was my first 
suitor” (Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, 1844, p. 149); and 
again, 7b., p. 40, “Jack Sprat had a calf.” These vary- 
ing versions seem to indicate that no particular person 

is meant. 

Vavasour: What! nowhere such a V.—This comes 
from, or at least through, Chaucer, who sums up his 
description of the * frankeleyn ” :— 

“ A schirreve had he ben, and a counter ; 
Was nowhere such a worthi vavaser.” 
That is, such a worthy member of the lesser gentry; 
but this expression may be older than Chaucer, as poets 
often imbed in their text pre-existing proverbs. 

Vier: O Master V. we cannot pay you.— Vie, to wager 
or put down a certain sum upon a hand of cards (Halli- 
well). Nares supplies many quotations of its use. 
Torriano mentions a signore or director of the game of 
mora, when played in the English fashion. 

Walley: Wide! quoth Wally.—Perhaps diminutive 
of Walter, a softer form than “ Watty.” If a surname, 
should be written Whalley ; in hire. A 
“ Wide ! quoth Wilson,” supra. 

Waltham: As wise as W.’s calf.—R. adds (p. 203), that 
ran nine miles to sucka bull. I bave myself heard in 
Berks of one who had gone a fruitless errand, “‘ He went 
all that way to suck a bull adrye.” Waltham must be a 
place, not a man, viz. Waltham in Essex :— 

“ For Waltham’s calves to Tiburne needes must go.” 
Quoted in H., p. 446, from the Collection of Seventy- 
nine Black-letter Ballads and Broadsides, London, 
Joseph Lilly, 1870, p. 226. Cf. also “‘an Essex lion” 
(7.e. a calf). But another version (H., quoted from 
Skelton’s Colyn Cloute, runs, “ As wise as Walton's calf.” 
Ray has, p. 227, ‘‘ Essex calves,” with a note on their 
celebrity and the handsome monuments of butchers in 
that county, whose epitaphs style them carnijices. 
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Weymark : Two heads are better than one, said W.— 
The proverb is still very general. The tag doubtless is 
® mere accretion. Yet Weymark isa name so uncom- 
mon, that no doubt there is here a real allusion. Way- 
mark, a mark to guide in travelling (Jer. xxxi. 21), can 
hardly be connected. 

Horatio. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have stumbled 
on a rather obscure commentary of the Jerman 
proverb in a varied form. Torriano, 1659, in v. 
“Bocchata,” says :—“ Also a word much used, when 
one is about to tell a thing, and knows not very 
certainly what it is, also that one knows nothing of 
it in the least, or that a schollar would fain learn 
and read his lesson and cannot ; and that we by 
some signe, or voice would let him know, that he 
is out, we use then to crye Bocchata, as in English, 
Tush, Pish, jump as Germins lips, yea, in my 
other hose.” H., p. 370, quotes from Herbert, 
1640, “ The German’s wit is in his fingers.” 


Joun Cooke, THE ReaicipE §. viii. 407; 
ix. 31.)—I have, bound up in a volume of sermons, 
a tract of sixteen pages, without date, entitled— 

“The Court of Justice: | or | The Tryals | of King 

Charles’s Judges. | Being an Account of the Arraign- 
ment and Condemnation | of Twenty-Nine of those bar- 
barous Traytors, that Cut | off the Head of King Charles 
the First. | Ten gf which (viz. | Thomas Harrison, John 
Carew. John Cooke, Hugh | Peters, Thomas Scot, Gre- 
gory Clement, Adrian Scroop, John Jones, | Francis 
Hacker, and Daniel Axtell) were Executed, and their | 
Quarters set upon the several Gates of the City. Also, 
an | Account of what they said in their own Defence, 
and the Speeches | they made tending to justifie that 
horrid and abominable Fact. | London: Printed by J. 
Bradford, at the Bible in Fetter-Lane.” 
In the centre of the page are portraits of the 
ten regicides, with King Charles in the centre. 
The tract gives a full report of the trial, with the 
arraignment, list of jurors, Kc. 

Cooke was tried on Monday, Oct. 14. The 
Solicitor-General opened the case as follows :— 

“My Lords, his (Cooke’s) Part and Portion will be 
different from those Tryed before him: They sat as 
Judges to the Sentence of the late King, and he, my 
Lord, stood asa Wicked Instrument of that Matter at 
the Bar, and here doth subscribe and exhibit a Charge 
of High Treason (a Scandalous Libel against our Sove- 
raign) to be read against him, and made large Discourses 
and Aggravations thereon, and would not suffer His 
Majesty to speak in His Defence : He press'd that Judg- 
ment might be given against the King; and also did 
say, That He must Die, and Monarchy with him.” 

The evidence and defence are given at some length, 
Cooke “making a very long and learned defence,” 

leading his privileges as a member of the bar, &c. 

here is a horrible description of the barbarous 
executions. They, the prisoners, on different days, 
generally the day following their condemnation, 
“betwixt 9 and 10 of the Clock in the Morning were 
= a Hurdle drawn from Newgate to Charing Cross, 
where, within certain Railes lately there made, a Gibbet 


was erected, and they were hanged with their faces 


looking towards the Banqueting-House at White-Hall 
(the Place where our late Soveraign of Eternal Memory 
was Sacrificed); being half-dead, they were cut down by 
the Common Executioner, their Bowels burned, their 
Heads severed from their Bodies, and their Bodies 
divided into Quarters, which were returned back to 
Newgate upon the same Hurdles that carried them.” 

Cooke and Peters were executed together. The 
former’s head was set on a pole on the north-east 
end of Westminster Hall, looking towards London, 
and his quarters exposed in like manner upon the 
tops of some of the city gates. 

There is also an account of the trial of “the 
executioner, William Hulet.” He was found 
guilty, but apparently not executed. It was stated 
in evidence that a man named Walker really cut 
the king’s head off, and Hulet held it up. For 
the defence he called “‘some witnesses,” who 
declared they heard the common hangman Bren- 
don own he did it. 

I shall be glad to know if this tract is rare, 
and whether any further extracts will interest 
readers of “N. & Q.” There is a curious account 
of the evidence given against Peters, who is de- 
scribed as “a very comical Divine and a rare 
Booted Apostle.” Jounn Hvttox. 

Solberge, Northallerton. 


It has always appeared to me that great injus- 
tice has been done to the memory of John Cooke, 
The remarkable part of his work, Monarchy no 
Creature of God's Making, is the preface. The 
work itself is worthless, though it has been re- 
printed without the preface. The preface is very 
interesting in recording the institution of the Civil 
Bill Courts of Ireland. Of course they fell on the 
Restoration, but were afterwards, I do not know 
when, reinstituted. More than fifty years ago I 
heard it had been said by a most eminent lawyer 
“that those courts had been the chief compensa- 
tion for misgovernment in Ireland.” The preface 
is quaint, but the statements it contains are his- 
torical, and deserve a notice they have not obtained 
in Irish or English writings on law institutions. 

THomas 


Sr. Ismaet (5 §, ix. 29.)—A reference to 
Ecton’s Thesaurus and Bacon’s Liber Regis, which 
are the two best authorities for the dedications of 
churches in England and Wales, shows that the 
name of the saint of the two churches in the 
diocese of St. Davids, about whom inquiry 
made, is not “Ishmael,” but Ismael. Baronius, 
Mart. Rom., at June 17, has this account of him: 

“ Chalcedone sanctorum martyrum Manuelis, Sabelis, 
et Ismaelis, qui pacis causa apud Julianum Apostatem 
pro Rege Persorum legatione fungentes, cum Imperators 
jussu idola venerari compellerentur, idque constant 
animo recusarent, gladio feriuntur.” 

As the names of these saints do not occur im 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, the longer account m 
Ribadeneira’s Lives may be admissible :-— 
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“Ce mesme jour souffrirent Je martyre les saincte 
Manuel, Sabel et Imael [sic], Martyrs, a Calcedoine. 
C’estoient trois freres, qui auoient esté instruits en la 
foy & religion Chrestienne dés leur jeunesse ; et de tres 
noble famille. Comme l’'Empereur Julian se preparoit 
4 faire la guerre au Roy de Perse, qui s’apelloit Sapor... 
Sapor luy enuoya ces trois freres icy en ambassade, pour 
traiter & conclure la paix auec luy a Calcedoine, ot il 
estoit auec son armée. 11 arriua qu’vn iour de grande 
Feste des idoles, ces saincts ambassadeurs n’ayans pas 
youlu sacrifier comme les autres, furent acusés vers 
YEmpereur d'estre Chrestiens, lequel les fit aussi-tost 
emprisonner, iusques au lendemain seulement, de peur 
de troubler la Feste. II tacha par belles paroles de leur 
persuader de sacrifier: mais voyant que c’estoit en vain, 
il se mit en colére, et se seruit de menaces : toutesfois il 
n’auanca non plus d'vne facon que d'vne autre, bien qu’il 
en vint aux effects. I] les fit cruellement foiietter, puis 
leur fit attacher les mains & les pieds auec des clous: 
& déchirer leurs corps auec des ongles, & des crochets de 
fer ; pendant lequel tourment ils furent consolés par vn 
Ange. En apres, voyant qu’ils persistoient en la foy de 
Jesus-Christ, il leur fit briler les costés, auec des lames 
de fer ardentes, ficher des alénes & poinctes de fer entre 
la chair & les ongles des mains & des pieds, & des clouds 
sur leurs testes: puis les fit decoler, le dix-septiéme iour 
de Iuin, l'an de nostre Seigneur trois cens soixante-trois.” 
—French Translation, tome i. p. 659, Par., 1660. 


Ep. F.S.A. 


There are two churches of this name in the 
diocese of St. Davids, and dedicated to this saint, 
viz. St. Ismael, in Carmarthenshire, at the mouth 
of the river Towy, and St. Ismael in the hundred 
of Rhos, Pembrokeshire. 

St. Ismael (not Ishmael) flourished in the sixth 
century. He is supposed to have been a suffragan 
bishop of the episcopacy of St. Davids. He was 
a son of Budig, the son of Cybydan, a native of 
the western division of Brittany, called in French 
Cornouailles, and in Breton Kerneo ; and, being 
compelled to flee his native country, sought refuge 
in Demetia, or rather that portion of it now called 
Pembrokeshire. Aircol Lawhir (Aircol the Long 
Hand) was monarch of Demetia at the time. 
Whilst in the latter country Budig married Aria- 
nwedd, the daughter of Enlleu, son of Hydwn 
Devu, and the sister of St. Teilo, by whom he had 
issue two sons, Ismael and Tyfei, both of whom 
were consecrated by their mother to religion. Is- 
mael founded the churches of St. Ismael, near to 
Kidwelly, in Carmarthenshire, and Camrose, Uz- 
maston, Rosemarket, St. Ismael, and West Harold- 
ston, all in Pembrokeshire. His brother Tyfei 
was accidentally killed when a child by one Tyrtue, 
but he is described as a “ martyr,” although it is 
difficult to conceive how his death can be attributed 
iM any manner to his connexion or belief in any 

rticular creed. He was buried at Penaly, in 

embrokeshire, and he is the patron saint of 
Lamphey, or, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Lantefei, but, according to Browne Willis, 
Liantiffi,” in that county. 

St. Ismael is recorded in Liber Landavensis to 

have been consecrated Bishop of St. Davids on the 


death of St. David ; but his name does not appear 
in the lists given of the bishops of that diocese, 
and it is probable that he was only a suffragan 
bishop under his uncle St. Teilo. 
W. Wittrams. 
Oakfield, Pontypridd, Glam. 


Common Aryan Worps ror AGRICULTURAL 
Institutions (5 §, ix. 27.)—Our present know- 
ledge of the comparative vocabulary of the Aryo- 
European languages does not justify the supposi- 
tion that the Proto-Aryo-Europeans lived in a 
state of agricultural civilization. It is only after 
the separation of the Proto-Aryan and Proto- 
European languages that we meet with agricultural 
terms. The only possible objection to this is a 
word which means “ fieldfruit, rye,” and is common 
to both languages, viz. Zend yava, Persian jav, 
Greek fa, Lithuanian java; but the knowledge of 
a plant does not prove its cultivation. The only 
direct proof would be in the names of the chief 
processes of agriculture, and those are the very 
names which differ. The connexion between the 
European root Latin sero, Gotic satan, 
Lithuanian sé-ti, Bulgarian s¢-jati, and the San- 
skrit sasya, “ edible fruit,” Zend hahya, “ cereal,” 
is very uncertain, and probably accidental. On 
the other hand, we have a large number of agri- 
cultural terms peculiar to each language. Thus 
Proto-Aryan kars, “to plough,” literally “to draw, 
i.e. furrows” (Sanskrit krish, Zend karesh, Persian 
kishtan, kushtan, and numerous derivatives or 
compounds), but Proto-European ardya (Greek 
&pow, Latin ardére, Lithuanian ar-ti, Bulgarian 
ora-ti, Gotic arjan). How the word “tree” can 
have anything to do with this question I fail to see 
entirely, for it does not denote a fruit-tree, but 
merely “wood,” as Sanskrit daru, “timber” ; 
Greek ddpv, “lance-shaft.” The Proto-Aryo- 
European word is dru, Sanskrit dru, Greek dpv-s, 
Bulgarian drii-koli, “a stake”; Gotice triu; Old 
Saxon trio, treo; Anglo-Saxon treé ; English tree. 

The first attempt to give an account of the civiliza- 
tion of the Proto-Aryo-Europeans was Kuhn’s Zur 
diltesten Geschichte der indogermanischen Volker, 
Berlin, 1845, reprinted in Weber's Indische Studien, 
i. 321-363. The other two works of interest are 
A. Pictet’s Les Origines Fndo-Europiennes, ow les 
Aryas Primitifs, and A. Fick’s Die ehemalige 
Spracheinheit der Indo-Germanen Europas. 

G. A. Scnrumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 


The most instructive and original work on this 
subject is Les Origines Indo-Ewropéennes, ou les 
Aryas Primitifs, par Adolphe Pictet, 2 vols., Par., 
1859-63. The chapter on agriculture (2° partie, 
pp. 73-121) investigates the following terms, re- 
tracing them through the different Indo-European 
languages to their Sanskrit root:—1. Soil and 


field; 2. furrow; 3. spade and axe; 4. plough and 
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lough-share ; 5. yoke; 6. harrow; 7. sowing; 8. 

rvest ; 9. sickle; 10. fork; 11. cart; 12. wheel; 
13. barn-floor and threshing; 14. sieve and fan; 
15. mill and grinding, flour and bran. 


H. Kress. 
Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


§. ix. 86.)—Compare calisses 
(Grose), almshouses. This is probably a more correct 
and more definite form than callis. I feel disposed 
to connect the word with cullison, a corruption of 
cognizance, that is, the badge worn by the paupers 
in such houses. I take this quotation from Halli- 
well and Wright’s edition of Nares, 1876 :—“Then 
will I have fifty beadsmen, and on their gowns 
their cullisance shall be six Milan needles” 
(Brewer's Love-sick King). See in Nares, under 
badge and cullison, for a good account of their 
badges of poverty and servitude. Horatio. 


Who was THE Survivinc MEMBER OF THE 
Irtsu House or Commons? Sir Tuomas STapLes 
(5™ 8. ix. 68.)—About thirty years ago the ques- 
tion was discussed in company who were the trish 
members of Parliament then living. We examined 
the list of the division on the Union, but could 
not find the name of Sir Thomas Staples. As the 
last act was carried by a majority of one, we may 
suppose every vote was of the greatest importance. 
Sir Thomas was connected with my family, and I 
took occasion to ask him if he had ever been in 
Parliament. His answer was, “I had everything 
to constitute a member of Parliament. I was 
returned for a borough, I took my seat, and I 
voted on a question. But, as my father and I 
took different views on the question of the Union, 
I was advised to resign my seat.” His father, 
whom I have seen, was the Rt. Hon. John Staples, 
of Lissan, in the county Tyrone, for many years a 
member of the Irish Parliament. He died between 
the years 1818 and 1820, The baronetcy came to 
Sir Thomas from Sir Robert Staples, of the 
Queen’s county, a distant relation. I was with 
Sir Thomas at Lissan on March 29, 1858 ; and, 
though past eighty years of age, he put me out of 
breath in walking up a hill. We spoke of the 
death of his contemporary Quentin Dick, who was 
also an Irish M.P., and he said he was then the 
only surviving member of the House of Commons. 
He told me that he had gone the north-east circuit 
with Quentin Dick, who was the owner of a gig. 
“You may suppose,” he added, “our journey was 
not very comfortable, as his wheels were polygons.” 
Sir Thomas was a fine benevolent old gentleman. 
T have seen an excellent portrait of him by Catter- 
son Smith in one of our exhibitions, The late 
Lord Charlemont survived Sir Thomas. He was 
the last of the Irish House of Lords. I do not 
know if he had ever been in the House of Com- 
mons. I suppose not from what Sir Thomas said, 


Sir Thomas Staples sat for about a month in 
the year 1800 for Knocktopher, on the resignation 
of Sir 'H. Langrishe. He was succeeded on his 
withdrawal from the House by Mr. Stephen Mahon, 
He did not represent Coleraine in the last Irish 
Parliament. Possibly he may have sat for a short 
time at the end of the preceding Parliament, in 
the room of George Jackson, who retired in 
January, 1796. Atrrep B. Beavey, 

Preston. 


If A. W. will be good enough to refer to 3" §, 
viii. 16, he will find that I took an early oppor. 
tunity of correcting the inaccuracy respecting the 
late Sir Thomas Staples, Bart., which had appeared 
in p. 474 of the preceding volume. ABaBA, 


Tue “Cow anp Syurrers” (5* §, ix. 127.)— 
May not the origin of this singular public-house 
sign be an English corruption of the Keltic? 
We know that the “Goat and Compasses” is cor- 
rupted from “God encompasses Us,” that “ Pig and 
Whistle” was originally the Saxon “ Piga and 
Wassail,” equivalent to “a lass and a glass” or 
“Venus and Bacchus,” and that “Bull and Mouth” 
signified Boulogne Mouth or Harbour. The Kymric 
branch of the Keltic language supplies no words 
that commence with the consonants sn; but the 
Gaelic branch affords “coin,” dogs, and “snam- 
hair” (pronounced snavair), a swimmer, and 
“snamhach ” (snavach), swimming. If this be the 
derivation of “ Cow and Snuffers,” the sign ‘would 
signify “The Swimming Dogs,” a name given in 
some parts of the country to otters. “Coin- 
snamhair” pronounced by a Keltic speaker would 
sound very like “cow and snuffers” to an Anglo- 
Saxon or ear. Crartes Mackay. 

Reform Club. 


“In a play of George Colman, entitled the Review ; or, 
the Wags of Windsor, the following lines occur :— 
* Judy ’s a darling ; my kisses she suffers ; 
he ’s an heiress, that’s clear, 
For her father sells beer— oiled 
He keeps the sign of the Cow and the Snuffers. 
The same song also occurs in the Jrishman in London; om 
the Happy African. At Llandaff the sign is represented 
by a cow standing near a ditch full of reeds and grasses, 
with a pair of snuffers placed as if they had fallen from 
the cow's mouth. The oddity of the combination in all 
probability pleased a publican who had heard the song, 
and adopted it forthwith as his sign, leaving the arrange- 
ment of the objects to the taste of the sign-painter. — 
Larwood and Hotten’s Jist. of Signboards, pp. 444-9. 
Sr. SwirHis. 


I should imagine that the sign was invented for 
the sake of the rhyme. 8. L. 


Pascat (5% §, ix. 68.)—In Havet’s edition of 
the Pensées, 1852, the number of the pensée cited by 
F. pe H. L. is No. iii. If he will turn to article iil. 
or chapter iii. as he calls it, No. viii, he 
see that Pascal there argues that the customs of 
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a country constitute justice; and he adds that 
hardly is anything so just but that a change of 
climate changes it. ‘The meridian decides the 
trath,” and he closes the paragraph saying, “ Plais- 
ante justice qu’une rivitre ou une montagne borne! 
Vérité au deca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela !” 
This splendid sarcasm he has borrowed from Mon- 
taigne and improved. All that he means to say 
with regard to the law of primogeniture is that it 
may be just, i.e. legally established, in France and 
unjust in Italy, the Alps in such case forming the 
only differentiation of eternal and immutable truth ; 
or as between France and England, it is the 
Channel defines it. A grand thing verily is truth 
when a casuist’s definition of it hangs upon a mere 
geographical accident such as this. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Tar Ancto-Saxon O (5 §. viii. 368.)—I think 
you will find in the Saxon surname “Cleborne” 
(now spelled “ Cliburn ” in the map of Westmore- 
land), and in the curious Saxon motto of that 
family, “Clibbor ne sceame,” two interesting ex- 
amples of the short o. C. J. Husparp. 


Scrron Murrow (5 §. ix. 88.)—In Warwick- 
shire this ancient and vulgar rhyme is thus ren- 
dered :— 

“ Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beeves ; 
Brummagem for blackguards, 
Coleshill for thieves.” 
Nowadays the first two places mentioned have 
lost their characteristics. It is to be feared that 
the last two, however, still preserve theirs faith- 
fully. There is an old saying about the Oxford- 
shire Sutton ; it refers to its church spire, and 
runs thus :— 
“ Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength, 
But King’s Sutton for beauty.” 
This rhyme suggests another, related to me one 
time by an aged dame. It has nothing to do with 
Mr. Sotty’s query, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to Yay it a resting place in ““N. & Q.” Here it 
is then :-— 
“ Hayley, Crawley, Curbridge, and Coggs, 
Witney spinners and Duckington dogs, 
Finstock-upon-the-hill, Fawder down derry, 
Beggarly Ramsdon, and lousy Charlbury ; 
Woodstock for bacon, Bladon for beef, 
Handborough for a scurvy knave, 
And Coombe for a thief.” 


J. Devenisn Hoppvs., 
Camden Street, N. W. 


Tremember the following as current in the dis- 
trict in Yorkshire in which I was born :— 
“ Sutton boiled mutton, 
Brotherton beef ; 
Ferrybridge bonny lass, 
And Knottingley thief.”(?) 


Sutton is a small hamlet twenty miles south of 
York. Wi 


Slightly varied, the rhyme of which Mr. Sotty 
gives two versions is, I think, to be found in many 
parts of the country. In South Staffordshire it 
takes this form :— 

“ Sutton for mutton, 

Tamworth for beef ; 

Walsall for a pretty girl, 

And Birmingham for a thief.” : 
The Sutton here referred to is Sutton Coldfield, 
near Birmingham. I used to hear the rhyme in 
Staffordshire in my schooldays, but I do not know 
that I have heard it since. 

J. PexpEREL-BRopHURST. 
Colchester. 


The version of this saying which I have always 
heard has evidently a more Midland origin than 
those quoted by Mr. Sotty :— 

* Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beef ; 
Walsall for bandy legs, 
And Brummagem for a thief.” 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Quakers AND TitLEs (5* §, ix. 68.)—The term 
Quaker was originally given in ridicule. This 
Christian body called itself “The Society of 
Friends.” The titles they use are “ Friend” (some- 
times “ Neighbour”), “ Dear Friend,” “ Respected 
Friend.” There are no hereditary offices or officers. 
The only paid officers are the registrars of London 
and Dublin. Their ministers are not “appointed” 
but “acknowledged.” Any one has the right to 
speak in their meeting, either for worship or dis- 
cipline. If his or her communications are approved 
of, he or she is “acknowledged” to be a divinely 
appointed minister; if the communications are 
disapproved of, the speaker is requested to keep 
silent. Those selected to judge of such matters 
are called “ Elders,” whose appointment is national, 
but there are in each locality officers who are called 
“ Overseers.” The elders and overseers are of both 
sexes. The government of the society is purely 
republican or theocratic. There is no president or 
chairman at any of their meetings, the theory being 
that wherever two or three are gathered together 
Christ is spiritually present, and presides thereat. 
In each meeting for business, or “ discipline ” as 
the term is, a clerk is appointed : in the provincial 
and national meetings the appointment is special 
or for the occasion ; in the local or monthly meet- 
ings the clerk is permanent. These officers are 
never addressed by their titles. In case of a 
difference of opinion at any of the meetings, 
the clerk is expected to take “the sense of the 
meeting,” and record it ; but questions are decided 
more by the weight of opinion than majority of 
votes. Quakers object to the word “ Reverend” 


on the ground that it is one of the names of the 
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Deity ; they object to the word “ Master” because 
there is a distinct command to “call no one 
master,” and those who are strict do not apply 
these or any other titles to each other ; but they 
are rather tenacious that they shall be properly 
addressed by those who do not belong to their 
body, and considerable offence has been taken at 
their being addressed “ Mr.” instead of “ Esq.,” 
though the latter is wholly inapplicable to a 
Friend, Josern Fisner. 
Waterford. 


Minton Queries §, ix. 107.)— 
“ And the mute Silence /ist along.” 
Hist I consider to be an imperative, with the 
meaning of hush! silence! The sense will be 
this : Mute Silence mav go about ‘along saying 
to every one hist! so as to bring all to silence, 
excepting Philomel, who may deign a song in her 
sweetest and saddest way (plight). 
F. Rosestuat. 
Hanover. 
The meaning of the line— 
“ And the mute Silence Aist along "— 
is fully explained in Richardson’s Dictionary by 
the quotations given there under the word hist, 
It is an interjection and exclamation commanding 
silence, apparently formed from the Latin nota 
silentii, ‘St, which is a common interjection alike 
in French, German, and Russian. H. Krens. 
Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


Hist is imperative. This verb is generally com- 
pared with the Latin nota silentit, St! ep. “ st, 
st tacete” (Plautus, Epidicus, 2, 2,1). The line 
is thus paraphrased by Masson (Milton, iii. 382) : 
“Move through the mute Silence saying hush / 
telling the silence to continue unless the nightingale 
should deign to break it with one of her songs.” 

A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


I find in Chambers’s Glossary of Obsolete and 
Rare Words and Meanings in Milton’s Poetical 
Works that hist (verb intransitive) means “to 
come stealing along crying hist!” That makes 
the meaning of the passage quite clear: “ And the 
mute Silence comes stealing along,” &e. 

GorILLa. 


Does not hist mean “listen to”? an imperative 
addressed to Melancholy. “ Listen to the silence” 
is not an unknown idea. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, 


Pore “Tue Renearsar” (5 ix. 128.) 
—The following extract from Dr. Johnson’s “ Life 
of Pope” (Lives of the Poets, vol. iv. p. 119, ed. 
1794) will explain the difficulty :— 

“ After the Three Hours afte Marriage lad been 
driven off the stage by the offence which the mummy 
and the crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 


scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that Cibber 
played Bayes in The Rehearsal; and as it had been 
usual to enliven the part by the mention of any recent 
theatrical transactions, he said that he once thought to 
have introduced his lovers disguised in a mummy and 
a crocodile. ‘This,’ says he, ‘was received with loud 
claps, which indicated contempt of the play.’ ” 


An article entitled “Colley Cibber & Co,,” in 
Temple Bar for November, 1872 (vol. xxxvi. 45), 
will explain why Mr. Crome failed to find the 
words “ crocodile and mummy” in his copy of Th 
Rehearsal. Cibber availed himself of the “un. 
limited licence for ‘ gag’” afforded by the piece 
to introduce an allusion to a farce, the joint com- 
position of Pope and Gay, entitled Three Hours 
after Marriage, and it is in this piece of “gag” 
that the offending words occur. The story is well 
told in the article referred to above ; but the space 
of “ N. & Q.” is too valuable to warrant quotation 
at length from so easily accessible a source. 

Jonson Barry. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


“Tne Pavace or ix. 107.)\—Le 
Palais de la Vérité is one of the “ Contes Moraux” 
of Madame de Genlis. 

C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Tue Wuote Dery or Man” §, viii. 389, 
515; ix. 99.)—It may safely be said that Zacheus 
Isham, who published the Daily Office for the Sick, 
&e., in 1694, could not have written the Whol 
Duty of Man. He was born in 1651, and entered 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, at the age of fifteen, in 1666; 
consequently he was about six years old when the 
book in question was printed in 1657. 

W. M. M. inquires who wrote the New Whole 
Duty of Man and the New Week's Preparation. 
In the London Magazine for August, 1747, the 
fiftieth edition of the Week's Preparation is 
announced ; but I have not found any reference 
to the first appearance of the newer work. The 
latter, however, must have gone through many 
editions, for Darling, Cyclo. Biblio., p. 2176, men- 
tions the thirty-fourth edit. as London, 12mo., no 
date. In reference to the New Whole Duty, there 
is a curious article in the Universal Magazine for 
March, 1761, in which John Hinton, the publisher, 
who resided at the King’s Arms, in Newgate 
Street, gives the reasons which induced him to 
publish it, alleging that the old work, being a 
hundred years old, was quite obsolete, and “ but 
little affected the generality of readers.” He says 
that the work was printed only for him ; but the 
article is incomplete, having probably been con- 
tinued on the wrapper of the journal, which was 
removed in binding. If Hinton was the first 


publisher of the New Whole Duty, that fact may 
perhaps afford a clue to the writer or compilers 
name. 


Epwarp So.ty. 
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Tne Iste or Man (5% §. viii. 127, 251, 298, 
470.}—Mr. Harrison is pained or astounded 
that I wrote, “ The sovereignty of this island was 
never purchased by Government.” No sove- 
reignty lay there, but only a lordship, therefore 
no more could be purchased. Sovereignty lies 
where the jurisdiction is absolute and uncon- 
trolled. I quoted Lord Coke that, in relation to 
the Isle of Man, in public oaths allegiance was 
reserved to the Crown of England ; that appeals 
from decrees or judgments in the Isle of Man lay 
to his Majesty in Council ; that appeals could be 
had in causes of so low a value as five pounds. Mr. 
Harrison ignores these conclusive proofs, and then 
to support the sovereignty of the lords of Man 
gives an imperfect quotation from Blackstone— 
quotes up to a semicolon, and leaves out the last 
clause! The words, “and then an Act of Parlia- 
ment is binding there,” Mr. Harrison left out. 
He must have seen the statement that an Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament made for the Isle of Man 
was as binding there as any one made for Eng- 
land was binding in Middlesex. Mr. Harrison 
knows that in 1666 Bishop Barrow and Arch- 
deacon Fletcher purchased for a thousand pounds 
of Charles, Earl of Derby, the impropriations, 
rectories, and tithes of the island, and that the 
deeds of this transaction were confirmed under the 
great seal of England. Mr. Harnrisoy knows that 
the bishop of the island is, and was, a suffragan 
of the Archbishop of York. Would that be so if 
the sovereignty lay in the island? More still, 
Mr. Harrison knows that the earls of Derby 
could only nominate and not appoint a bishop : the 
right of approbation lay with the King of Eng- 
land. Mr. Harrison knows that if the earls of 
Derby delayed a nomination, then the kings of 
England could nominate and appoint a bishop. 
King William III. sent for the Earl of Derby and 
insisted that he should nominate a bishop at once, 
or he would nominate one and present him with 
the appointment. 

Camden, or his continuator, distinguishes the 
lordship of the island from the old kingship. When 
there were kings they were crowned and con- 
secrated. But the Stanleys as lords were only 
publicly proclaimed and installed. A king can 
create nobles and give titles; the lords of Man 
never could do anything of the sort—they could 
not even create an esquire. W. G. Warp. 

Ross, Herefordshire. 


F. Barrorozzi, R.A. (4 xii. 110: 5 ik 
335; ix. 91.)—In his interesting reply Mr. 
Bates says: “Mr. Dalton was commissioned to 
invite to this country the most promising historic 
engraver he could find in Italy. Bartolozzi, then 
studying in his native Florence under Wagner, 
was selected.” This is not quite correct. Barto- 


py) 
lozzi’s engagement to engrave under Wagner had 


| 


expired. He went to Rome upon the invitation 
of Cardinal Bottari, where he established his repu- 
tation by his fine plates of the life of St. Nilus, 
and by a series of portraits for the new edition of 
Vasari. He then returned to Venice, and it was 
there that Mr. Dalton engaged him to engrave a 
set of drawings by Guercino, and afterwards in- 
vited him to England to continue engraving for 
him for the annual payment of 300. 

So highly was Bartolozzi’s figure drawing appre- 
ciated, that in some engravings he did the figures, 
and another engraver the landscape. There is 
hanging before me now a very fine print, published 
by E. Woollett, 1787, from a painting of Dido and 
Eneas, then in possession of the Russian Empress 
Catherine. The figures are painted by L. T. 
Jones, the landscape by F. Mortimer ; the figures 
are engraved by F. Bartolozzi, R.A., and the land- 
scape by Wm. Woollett. There is so much elegance, 
grace, and spirit in these figures, they seem so 
to blend with the landscape, and give such force 
and effect to the whole picture, that one can at 
once realize the charm and power of the engraver’s 
special gifts in figure drawing. 

G. M. Passencer. 

Southampton. 


“Cat-Gattas”: “Cratcn”: “Crance”: 
“Crane,” &c. (5 §, vii. 148, 237, 435.)—In 
this part of the country cat-gallas is the usual term 
for two sticks stuck upright into the ground, with 
a third laid a-top, in the form of a gallows, for 
jumping over. It is about big enough to hang a 
eat upon; hence, probably, its name. Seratch- 
cradle is not a corruption of it, but is a trick game, 
played by two children with a bit of string crossed 
ina peculiar manner, and wound round their two 
hands. It is also called see-saw and eradge-cradle. 
Craich is the name of an implement used by 
butchers when they kill pigs. It is a strong oblong 
frame of wood, with cross-bars about three inches 


apart, and strong projecting handles at each end. It 
also stands on four strong feet. The doomed pig is 
wembled upon it and tied down preparatory to the 
fatal thrust, and he is rembled upon it when dead. 
The word is not used to describe anything else. 
Cradge -cradle is probably so called because to “ set 
a cradge ” is to perform a feat not easily imitated, 


and the great art of the game is for cach player to 
take the crossing and interlacing thread from the 
fingers of the other’s hands without letting any 
part slip, and by skilful alterations in the position 
of the fingers to put it into fresh combinations. 
To cradle is to support or strengthen by pieces 
of wood let into and crossing each other at right 


angles. All these words are in common use in the 
county of Lincoln. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Nive Men’s Morricr” (5* §. vii. 466, 514; 
viii. 51, 218, 238.)\—In Douce’s Illustrations of 
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Shakspeare and of Ancient Manners, 8vo., London, 
1839, the following explanation is given as a note 
to the passage in A Midsummer Night's Dream: 
“ The nine mens morris is filled up with mud.” 
Act ii. 1, 98. 

“This game was sometimes called ‘the nine mens 
merrils,”’ from merelles or mereaux, an ancient French 
word for the jettons or counters with which it was played. 
The other term, morris, is probably a corruption, sug- 
gested by the sort of dance which in the progress of the 
game the counters performed. In the French merelles 
each party had three counters only, which were to be 

ylaced in a line in order to win the game. It appears to 
— been the Tremerel mentioned in an old fabliau. 
See Le Grand, Fabliaux et Contes, tom. ii. p. 208. 

“Dr. Hyde thinks the morris or merrils was known 
during the time that the Normans continued in possession 
of England, and that the name was afterwards corrupted 
into ‘three mens morals’ or ‘nine mens morals,’ If this 
be true, the conversion of morals into morris, a term so 
very familiar to the country people, was extremely 
natural. The doctor adds that it was likewise called 
nine-penny or nine-pin miracle, three-penny morris, 
five-penny morris, nine-penny morris, or three-pin, five- 
pin, and nine-pin morris, all corruptions of three-pin, &e., 
merels (Hyde, Hist. Nerdiludii, p. 202).” 

Charles Knight, in a note to the same passage, 
says :— 

*«* Nine men’s morris’ was a game played upon their 
spacious commons by the shepherds and ploughmen of 
England. The game, it is said, was brought into Eng- 
jand by the Normans.........A rude series of squares and 
other right lines were cut upon the turf, upon which 
were arranged eighteen stones, divided between two 
players, Jwho moved them alternately, as at chess or 
draughts, the winner being he who had taken or im- 
pounded all his adversary’s pieces.” 

Rosert Guy. 


Famiry: Manor or Petuam, Sussex 
(5S, ix. 47, 135.)—Several correspondents have 
pointed out the locality of the manor of “ Rever 
vel Treve.” Can any one inform me where the 
manor of Pelham, in Sussex, is ? 

That there is such a manor in Sussex is evident 
from the quoted Subsidy Roll, Henry IV., 1411-12. 


(5 viii. 346, 456.)—I never 
heard this word, which I spell datleler, till I came 
to live in this neighbourhood. It is pronounced 
datler, and signifies a man employed by the owners 
of coal mines underground (but not in getting coal) 
at so mucha day. A labourer who thus goes to 
work underground goes “ a-dat’ling.” 

Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Tue Wixpsor Sextixet anp Sr. Pavr’s (5% 
8. ix. 87, 114, 138, 156.)—I find that I must claim 
my own discovery. The story of the sentinel is in 
the Public Advertiser, Friday, June 22, 1770, and 
was reprinted by me in my Memorials of West- 
minster, published in January, 1849, p. 198. 

Mackenzie E, Waucorr. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 


Tae Diamoyp Necktace or Martie Ayrtor- 
NETTE (5 §, ix. 107.)—The New Monthly Maga- 
zine for 1844 contained a series of articles entitled 
the “Talleyrand Papers.” One of the articles 
gave Talleyrand’s views on the affair, and his asser. 
tion that the necklace was worn during the Empire 
(1804-14) by a French lady at a Northern Court, 
I do not know, however, if the articles are of any 
value as authority. . 


Sr. Pavt’s Scnoor (5 ix. 107.)—In Knight’s 
Life of Colet (Clarendon Press edition, 1823) are 
forty pages of biographical notices of a few scholars 
educated here, but there are none of later date 
than the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Some additional names (but no biographies) are 
given in the Prolusiones Literarie of the school, 
1848. V. D. Sweerrne. 

Peterborough. 


Lonpow Foes S. ix. 28, 134.)—These fogs 
are not caused by the rarefaction of the air, or by 
the consumption of gas, nor yet by the hills on the 
north, nor by the river. The peculiar atmospheric 
condition termed an anti-cyclone is the real cause 
of these annoying visitations; the wind is then 
blowing round a well defined circle, in the centre 
of which the air is tranquil, and consequently the 
smoke, condensed vapours, &c., cannot escape as 
they do when there is a direct onward movement 
of the wind. The pressure of the atmosphere at 
such times is almost invariably greatly in excess of 
the average in the midst of the anti-cyclone, which, 
by preventing the rise of the smoke, &c., increases 
the intensity of the fog. Whenever, therefore, an 
anti-cyclone occurs with London at or near the 
centre, there must necessarily be a “ London fog,” 
the density of which will be in proportion to the 
smoke evolved at the time. The same phenomenon 
may be observed in other places within the anti- 
cyclonic circle, but of course in a less degree of 
density. 8. L. 


“Tx Ranconten” (5 §. ix. 127.)—I would 
venture to suggest that the term is derived from 
the French “rancon,” and that the cases alluded 
to by your correspondent are compositions i 
money to release anything deposited in kind—in 
fact, a ransom. Joun PARKIN. 


Avrnors or Books Wantep (5™ viii. 469; 
ix. 53, 117.)— 

Thinks I to Myself.—Mx. Bursxrxsorr should give 
corroborative evidence in support of Captain Beresford 
if he really thinks there is anything in the claim made. 
For myself I think there is nothing, and, moreover, that 
your correspondent must be mistaken. If the claim had 


been made on behalf of the Rev. James Beresford there 
would have been some semblance of probability. He 
was the author of the Miseries of Human Life, and it is 
just possible sume mistake has occurred between these 
two works, published within a few years of one another. 
As against Mr. Bienxixsorr’s claimant we have 
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rinted authority of the Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Authors, 1816, which has been uncontradicted 
for over sixty years. What else did Captain Beresford 
write, and is his name mentioned in any biographical 
dictionary ! O. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Walks in London. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 2 vols. 
(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) : 

Tue innumerable works already published on London 
have, for the most part, been compiled by antiquaries 
whose lives were passed in ransacking the national 
records for the groundwork of their labours or in 
poring over the contents of vast libraries for anec- 
dotes to enliven their pages. The years which they 
employed in collecting the materials which their suc- 
cessors are now able to use without stint Mr. Hare has 
spent in foreign lands. Thus he can compare the neg- 
lected buildings of old London with the treasures of 
which other cities boast, and can contrast the unequalled 
glories of a London sunset with the clear skies of Italy. 
Artistic skill is not always found combined with literary 
talents, but the happy union of these qualities enables 
Mr. Hare to set before the eyes of his readers faithful 
representations of the picturesque objects which may be 
seen, but usually are left unnoticed, in our streets, Some 
of these illustrations will preserve the memory of antique 
houses and curious spots doomed soon to pass away. 
Many of the porches which used to adorn the houses of 
Queen Anne’s Gate have already been destroyed by the 
ravager, but their memory cannot wholly perish when 
one of them is pictured in these pages. If all the man- 
sions of Berkeley Square should Jose the fine specimens 
of ironwork which bear witness of the days when foot- 
men extinguished the flambeaux which they carried at 
the back of their masters’ carriages, a glance at Mr. 
Hare’s illustrations will revive the recollection of their 
appearance. There is abundant evidence in these volumes 
that their author is well acquainted with the choicest 
products of our modern literature ; it is not less obvious 
that he cannot be praised for his knowledge of English 
literature or English history in the past. Mr. Hare 
must either have perused the compilations of his prede- 
cessors to little purpose or have corrected his proof-sheets 
very hastily. Ie could not otherwise have passed such 
misprints as that the famous Evelyn lived in 1583; that 
the murder of Miss Ray cccurred in 1799; that 1763 was 
the date of the great storm which devastated London ; 
or that 1640 was the time of the plot of the infamous 
Titus Oates. Dogget, who left the money for the race 
of the Thames watermen on the lst of August in every 
year, did not die in 1821, and the death of that poor 
poet, Ambrose Philips, did not happen in 1762. Bishop 
Andrewes should not be stated in the same page to have 
died in 1626 and 1628, nor Thomas Goodwin to have 
died in 1643 and yet to have lost his preferment at the 
Restoration. It was certainly not Secker that refused 
to crown William and Mary, and Sacheverell’s appoint- 
ment to St. Andrew’s, Holborn, rested on stronger foun- 
dations than a good story of Swift. Savage, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, is said by Mr. Hare to have died in Newgate, 
and the date of 1602 is assigned for the death’of Milton’s 
second wife. Harrington, the author of Oceana, is styled 
& poet of the Commonwealth, and the physician of 
James I. is called Sir Thomas Mayerne. Again, Mr. 
Hare falls into error in saying that the books of Dr. 
Williams's library are now preserved in Somerset House, 

he imports afresh mistake into the vexed question 
of the old statue in Leicester Fields by the assertion that 
it came from the Duke of Buckingham’s seat at Canons. 


Before issuing a fresh edition of Walks in London he 
would do well to submit its statements to the strictest 
revision. If he will at the same time excise from his 
pages the long list of pictures in the National Gallery, 
and reduce to juster dimensions his account of the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, the permanent value of his 
book will not be impaired. The grace of his style and 
the merits of his pencil will give it a wide popularity in 
the present day, but only by a careful correction of its 
errors can he insure its use by the students of future years. 
Mr. Hare’s next venture in the world of letters will, we 
hope, possess all the merits and lack all the defects of 
Walks in London. 


Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, written in the 
Years MDCCCXILX. and MDCCCXYX., and now 
given from the Original Manuscripts. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Harry Buxton Forman. (Reeves 
& Turner.) 

Tuts dainty little book, creditable to the microscopic 

industry of its editor, contains an Introduction of Ixvii 

pages and 128 pages of love letters addressed by John 

Keats to his sweetheart, Mistress Fanny Brawne, of 

Wentworth Place, Hampstead. We cannot judge of 

these letters by comparison with other love letters, for 

whither should we go to find those others! Not, cer- 
tainly, to the printed records of the law courts, nor to the 
many reams of faded writing that lie in old desks, to be 
burned when their owners die; no, nor yet to Mrs. 

Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, nor to Dante’s 

Vita Nuova. Howsoever, we and all men have here 

before us for judgment the sacred and confidential 

utterances of a dying poet's only love—utterances which 
add nothing to our knowledge of the poet's character 
and life, and of which the publication can only be ex- 
cused, if excusable at all, by the pride of possession and 
by the eagerness of admiring curiosity. In one place 
(Letter 28) Keats says he would like to have Shakspeare’s 
opinion about the correspondence. So should we; for 
we rather think that, if Shakspeare had been consulted, 
he would have remembered Ann Hathaway and replied 
accordingly. All strong emotion is evanescent, just 
because it is strong ; and even if its purpose holds, the 
tried and placid love of middle age will look back with 
somewhat of disdainful pity on the records of its youth, 
unless, indeed, they be in verse, and good verse. Keats 
himself, if he had lived, would never have allowed these 
letters to be published ; nor is it, we think, any answer 
to this to say that he did not live, or to say that we have 
already stolen from Mr. Samuel Pepys, a very different 
man, his secret outpourings on the subject of Mrs. Knip. 
As to the letters themselves, they are of course deeply 
interesting to all who care for Keats; but we knew 
before that he was full of ardour, and combativeness, 
and sensitiveness, and adoration for beauty, and they do 
little more than confirm this knowledge. Yes, they do 
one thing more: they show us the sad and bitter working 
of illness and physical decay upon his spirit and his 
heart. And surely it is not well for those who love his 
poetry to see him thus; the painful impression as to his 
later personality which this book gives will be with them 
when they turn again to Endymion, or Lamia, or the 
sonnets. But there is nothing feeble, nothing unmanly 
or sentimental, in these letters. ‘hey are full of force, 
fire, hurried vigour, and passionate tenderness; all ex- 
pressed in that odd and flighty English in which Keats’s 
prose is so often bound. The charm of feeling is present 
everywhere, but the phrases seldom rise to great literary 
excellence. Once he says (Letter 2), “ Even when I am 
not thinking of you, I receive your influence and a ten- 
derer nature stealing upon me. All my thoughts, my 


unhappiest days and nights, have I find not at all cured 
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me of my love of Beauty, 
am miserable that you are no 
luxuries,” he says again, “ to brood over in my walks, 
your Loveliness and the hour of my death. O that I 
could have possession of them both in the same minute.” 
Only once does he slip unconsciously into metre, in this 
gracious line— 
“T want a brig 

fair.” 
And what, in those days of trial and coming death, was 
Keats's creed? ‘My Creed,” he says, “is Love, and you 
are its only tenet.” “I wish to believe in immortality— 
I wish to live with you for ever.” “I appeal to you by 
the blood of that Christ you believe in.” These passages 
Mr. Forman (by an “ elegant peiwotc,’ we suppose) calls 
« shifting from the moorings of orthodoxy.” 

Well, we will draw the ve il here, and say one last word 
as to the book in its commoner aspects. It is, we believe, 
all new to the public, except that about twenty lines 
from the letters are quoted by Lord Houghton in the 
memoir prefixed to the Aldine edition of Keats, 1876, 
and except a short passage from Letter 17 (p. 57) which 
appears in the memoir of Mr. Dilke prefixed to The 
Papers of a Critic. The readers of “N. & Q.” may be 
reminded that several other letters and fragments of or 
about Keats have appeared of late years in the Atheneum 
and elsewhere. 


but made it so intense that I 
t with me.” “I have two 


hter word than bright, a fairer word than 


[From a Correspondent. ] 

The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, with the 
Purest Text and the Briefest Notes. Edited by J. Payne 
Collier. S$ volumes. (Privatély printed for the Sub- 
scribers.) 
Criticisu on a work printed only for private circulation 
would be out of place ; but there are two or three points of 
great curiosity and interest about this book which call for 
notice in “N. & Q.” An edition of Shakspeare in eight 
4to. volumes, limited to fifty-eight copies, is, and will pro- 
bably long remain, unique ; and an edition of Shakspeare 
brought out by one who commenced his study of the 
poet before he was nineteen, and continued that study 
until, in his ninetieth year, he gives to his friends the 
result of that long continued deliberation, is a fact which 
will long remain without a parallel in Shakspearian 
literature. One whose good fortune it has been to have 
enjoyed the friendship of John Payne Collier for the last 
forty years hopes he may be permitted to call attention 
to this last labour of love on his part, and to congratulate 
him on having been permitted thus to crown the arch 
of his long, zealous, and devoted study of Shakspeare. 
Mn. Josep Brown, Q.C., has been moved to deliver 
his testimony on LZastern Christianity and the War 
(Edward Stanford) in language which amounts to a 
strong indictment of a form of Christianity evidently 
very foreign to the ecclesiastical sympathies of the 
learned author. It appears to us that the shade of Knox 
is hardly the most suitable ghost to evoke to decide upon 
the “ gross superstitions of the Greek Church.” But we 
certainly hope, with the learned writer, that “the friends 
of humanity and civilization would feel greatly relieved 
if their country could rid itself of any partnership 
with a despotism which is a curse to so many millions 
of men.”—Lieut. Charles Worthy, late of H.M. 82nd 
Regiment, publishes some useful contributions to the 
history of Devonshire and its worthies in two separate 
pamphlets, A Me mow of Bishop Stapledon and a History 
of the Manor and Church of Winkle igh (Plymouth, 
W. Brendon). But weshould have been glad of evidence, 
which Lieut. Worthy doe 
the fact in genealogy which 
of Winkleigh, that the modern Gidleys are 


s not furnish, to convince us of 
he assumes in his account 
the descen- 
medizeval De Gidleye, 


whose arms they confessedly do not bear. The hiaty 
between Henry II., or Richard, King of the Ro 

and the successor of the “ bright Occidental star” in 16]] 
is certainly vald’ deflendus.—Mr. Thomas Kerslake re. 
prints from the Journal of the British Archeological 
‘Association, Vol. xxxiii., an interesting paper on Tracey 
of the An te nt Ki ngdom of Dam nonia outside Cornwall 
in Remains of the Celtic Hagiology, read at the Bodmin 
Congress. The subject is one which has been but little 
worked, and of some of those who have given most atten. 
tion to it we must regretfully speak as the late Bishop of 
Brechin and the date Dr. John Stuart.—To a recent pub 
lication of the Grampian Club, Genealogical Memoirs of 
the Family of Robert Burns and of the Scottish House 
of Burnes, edited by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D 
(Edinburgh, William Paterson), we must object in liming 
that there is no “Scottish House of Burnes.” The 
utmost that Dr. Rogers has to tell us is of tenant farmers, 
doubtless respectable, but certainly not armigerous, and 
as certainly not baronial. This is the more to be regretted 
since we should be the last to dispute either the fame of 
the great poet of the Lowland Scots tongue or the good 
service in India of his distinguished kinsman Sir 
Alexander Burnes, “ linguist, diplomatist, and traveller.” 


“Gop Save THE Krxc.”—Kindly correct an errorin 
my note, ante, p. 160. Carey’s son’s name was George 
Saville Carey, not John Saville Carey. 

Wriuiam H. 
A compiete set of the Second Series of “N. &Q,” 
half calf, may be had of our publisher. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
A. S—The Janissaries were destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmoud II., June 15, 1826, when, it is said, 15,0000f 
them were killed. 
J. N. K. (“Spiritualism”); H. J. _K.. Penzance 
(“ Esternulie” and “ Inkle”); and E. B. F. (* Banks 
with pioned,” &c.), have sent no name and address. 
W. C. J. asks for reference to some work in which an 
authentic list of Hall marks will be found, with their 
dates. 

Mrs. Mortimer 
forwarded. 

R. ATKrNs will find the descents carefully traced out 
in Chepmell’s Short Course of History. 

C. H. M. (“Be the day weary,” &c.)—See “N. &Q, 
5th viii. 479. 

ame must still request you to comply with our 
rule. 

J. W. (W. Hampton.)—Not suitable to our columns. 

A. F.—Letter forwarded to Curusert Bepr. Yes. 

B. A. A. (“ Bethune Family.”)—Next week. 

AD FINEM FIDELIS should consult a lawyer. 

C. D.—Consult our indexes. 

J.J. P.—It will appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wc. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; snd 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


and C. W. R.—Letters 


dants and representatives of the 
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